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A Christmas Meditation 


By SAMUEL L. Larrp 


Samuel L. Laird, A.B., ’33, B.D. ’44, M.Ed. ’50, is Emory University’s 
Director of Religious and Social Life. 


: HRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR.” How often have we 

heard these words: from a weary sales clerk as she finishes 
a day’s work that has been full of Christmas shopping; from a 
frustrated and disillusioned shopper as she tries to match a long 
list of names with gifts; from a tired mother when she has put the 
children to bed after a Christmas Day which she has spent picking 
up toys, entertaining friends, and cooking the Christmas dinner for 
the family; and from a father who actually does not become too 
involved in getting ready for Christmas but who knows that it has 
been a heavy drain on the family budget. 

Sales clerk, shopper, mother and father are expressing feelings 
of thankfulness that they have to go through these experiences 
only once a year. Yet when we hear these words from a small child, 
they have a different meaning. The child feels that this wonderful 
season should come more often. He wonders why it does not. He 
quickly senses the warm friendly feeling which everyone has during 
the Christmas season. Even the grouchy neighbor next door does 
not scold him when he cuts across her lawn in his daily play. He 
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sees the bright lights and colorful decorations in stores and homes. 
He sees pictures and hears stories about the jolly man with whiskers 
in a red suit who comes on Christmas Eve. It is truly a wonderful 
time to be alive. The best that is in man comes to the front during 
Christmas. It is very difficult to imagine that mean things happen 
during Christmas. Even the heart of Scrooge was touched by the 
Christmas spirit. Yes, it is a happy time for all mankind. 

And yet, it is really the anniversary of the birth of Jesus, a holy 
day, not a holiday. Mankind through the ages has tried to add to 
this season the best customs that are known, until today’s celebra- 
tion of Christmas contains the customs of many lands. It is truly 
one of universal significance. The early Christian Church placed 
the birth date of Jesus following the Roman Saturnalia, the birth- 
day of the unconquered sun. This was a time for merrymaking, the 
lifting of almost all restraint, gaming and feasting and the ex- 
change of gifts, especially tapers and dolls for the children. The 
holiday was a complete pagan celebration. From the beginning the 
Christian Church has tried to make this holiday a holy day. 

The mistletoe comes from the Druids, who in hanging the 
mistletoe, hoped for peace and good fortune. The Christmas tree 
with its bright lights, which at first were candles, came in the 
seventeenth century from Germany. Each custom symbolizes light 
in the darkness, life in the midst of death. Our own colonial Man- 
hattan Islanders introduced Santa Claus, a corruption of the Dutch 
mame for the fourth-century, Asia Minor, St. Nicholas. Christmas 
in 1954 contains both the secular and the sacred. It is the most 
important and the most widely celebrated day of the Christian year. 

The world at Christmas time is a different world. It is truly a 
time when the divine touches the human life and transforms it. 
Most men yearn for a world that has the spirit of Christmas all 
the year. Why can’t we have this spirit of Christmas the rest of 
the year? Perhaps there are many other persons who say “Christ- 
mas comes but once a year’ with this meaning in mind. 

The coming of Jesus into this world was really God-become-man. 
Jesus is the “bridge that was built for man, the only real and safe 
bridge between man who has morally failed and God the incredibly 
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active and powerful Source of all Life, Love, Goodness, Truth and 
Beauty.’’* Many men see and realize today the fact that particu- 
larly at Christmas time their little human lives have, through 
Christ, been linked up with the very life of God. Only the presence 
of the redeeming love of God could change some of the selfishness 
and littleness that man experiences from other men. This change 
comes only at Christmas, and yet men yearn for it to continue 
throughout the year. Man cannot be fooled into believing that the 
world of Christmas is only a make-believe world. For a few hours 
—maybe only a few minutes—he catches a glimpse of the world 
that could be his if he and other men would have in their hearts 
this redeeming love of God. This is the world where one sees the 
power of self-sacrificing love, the innocent trust of children, the 
warm glow in people’s hearts that makes them feel good all over, 
and the respect that one shows for people as individual persons 
who are his brothers. 

Yes, this is the world of Christmas. It is no wonder that men 
yearn for this kind of world throughout the rest of the year. And 
yet there are some who try to make this Christmas world simply a 
holiday. As one reads what was done during the Roman Saturnalia 
he notes a similarity to the excesses that he also finds at Christmas 
today. Man’s sinfulness can take something that is good and per- 
vert it into something that is bad. It is only when man accepts the 
true meaning of Christmas into his heart and life that he and his 
world will be redeemed. What is the good news of Christmas? It 
is the truth that God has come into the world to work with man to 
bring the spirit of Christmas into every day of the year. In the 
words of Paul, ‘Thanks be unto God for His unspeakable gift.”’ 
Jesus is God's Christmas gift to the world. 


1J. B. Phillips, Letters to Young Churches (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1948), 
p. xiii. 
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The Consequences of Microbiology 
for Modern Medicine 


By STANHOPE BAYNE-JONES 


Stanhope Bayne-Jones, A.B. (Yale) 710, M.D. (Johns Hopkins) ’14, M.A. 
(Johns Hopkins) ’17, Sc.D. ’54, Brigadier General USAR (Ret.), is 
Technical Director of Research, Office of the Surgeon General, Department 
of the Army. Among his wartime services was that of Director of the United 
States Typhus Commission. The following address was delivered on the 
occasion of the Centennial Celebration of the Emory University School of 
Medicine, at the morning session, Monday, October 4. 


HE SUBJECT OF MY ADDRESS grew out of a letter that Dr. 

Elkin wrote to me last November. Knowing that I had once 
been a Professor of Bacteriology before I descended to the admin- 
istrative level, at which surrogate satisfactions from meddling with 
other people’s affairs mitigate to some extent the asperities of 
one’s own failures in research, Dr. Elkin suggested ‘‘something 
about the impact of bacteriology and the discoveries therein upon 
medicine.”’ It set me to wondering what he could have meant by 
“impact”. Certainly it was not a momentary collision that he had 


in mind. For my part, knowing in what a scholarly and ecological 
manner Dr. Elkin had once documented Dr. Bassett, the Alabama 
student, I felt that in making the suggestion he was at least lifting 
up the vision of a Louisiana student. It occurred to me that he was 
not thinking so much about the technical accomplishments of the 
“bacteriological era”, or “golden age of bacteriology”, which are 


among the designations given to the century you are now review- 
ing, but was thinking broadly and philosophically, as is the custom 
of his mind. 

[ imagined that he was thinking about the knowledge which 
had been acquired and utilized from the study of microérganisms 
over the past one hundred years, and about what this knowledge 
and its applications had done to medicine in general, and to what 
extent, through medicine particularly, it had affected human sub- 
stance, activities, attitudes, spirit, relationships, and potentialities. 
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Microbiology has had some influence on all, and more, of these 
manifestations of life. After seeing the possibilities in such a treat- 
ment of the subject, I suggested as the title of my talk: “The 
Consequences of Microbiology for Modern Medicine.” Dr. Elkin 
was pleased with this title, and so I shall try to expound the ideas 
that caused the selection of these words. I hope to present evidence 
and examples, sufficiently convincing so that you will not think that 
my address is the effusion of a devotee of microbiolatry. Indeed, 
the opposite conclusion may be drawn, because I shall mention 
some bad as well as good consequences of microbiology. 

At this point it is appropriate to mention for contrast and com- 
ment that it has generally been customary in centennial addresses 
or reviews to proclaim the advances achieved by this or that science 
or profession, or culture, or economic system, ef cetera, over the 
period under examination. Reviews of fifty years, or a hundred 
years, of medicine, microbiology, physics, chemistry—or any similar 
subject—rarely deal with harmful results, misapplications, deficien- 
cies, failures to make discoveries, and inability to see where the 
truth was hidden. What doctors might call the “‘side effects” of 
the scientific advance are not sufficiently brought out in these re- 
views. I shall try to do so, along with mention of some of the best 
consequences of the past that continue to promise well for the future. 

At the start let me define the words of my title, or rather say 
what they mean to me and what I hope they will mean to you. 

Consequences means more than “impact’’. It has a sense of 
continuity in causality; an immanence in events. Consequence “‘is 
that which follows something on which it depends, that which is 
produced by a cause or ensues from any form of necessary connec- 
tion, or from any set of conditions; a natural or necessary result.”’ 
It does not mean that a particular event, discovery or application 
of knowledge is the sole cause of the outcome. It does mean a 
causal relationship at the start and an influential connection there- 
after. 

Microbiology is difficult to define in a few words, because nowa- 
days the class of organism with which it deals has been enlarged 
to include some forms that are much larger than the ordinary 
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notion of microbes. Microbes got their names from the Greek 
words MIKROS, small, and Bros, life. Originally the word was syn- 
onymous with germs, germs of disease particularly. But there are 
equally small germs of beneficial processes, and they too are mi- 
crobes. Germ cells, however, from which animals develop are not 
microbes—although some have so regarded the microscopic “ho- 
munculus’’. The small organisms that are of proper concern to 
microbiology are viruses, rickettsiae, bacteria, fungi, protozoa, and 
helminths. The group includes, for example, the viruses of influenza 
and poliomyelitis; the rickettsiae of typhus and spotted fever; the 
bacteria of typhoid, diphtheria, and buttermilk; the yeasts of wine 
and beer; the fungi of athletes foot, penicillin and other antibiotics ; 
the protozoan parasites of malaria; the worms—or helminths—of 
hookworm diseases, filariasis, and the schistosomiasis that harmed 
our troops on Leyte. 

Microbiology is all the knowledge about all of these minute 
forms of life—about what they are and what they do, and what 
uses we can make of their activities and products. Living things 
as they are, they do things independently. We must constantly 
strive to find out how they do these things, how to combat the 
evil effects and how to exploit the good. Microbes are essential to 
life. We could not live without them, although germ-free animals 


, 
have been brought up in special chambers. Microbiology contains 
much of the knowledge of the conquest of infections, communicable 


diseases. It is an essential science. It is essential also for practical 
affairs. Furthermore, it is essential for some ultimate matters 
because it is the science of the nature—and perhaps may help to 
explain the origin—of life. Finally, through the light it throws on 
ecology—the relationships of living things among themselves and 
to their environment—microbiology can furnish indispensable in- 
formation for human communities, from the smallest to the largest 
community—or possible federation of the world. It has enormous 
potentialities for producing cohesion, even in this dangerous fission- 
able age. 

In trying to give a definition I have made a speech—a most 
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microbiolatrous speech, against which I warned myself. Please for- 
give me. 

Modern. According to the dictionary, modern is a term of tem- 
poral measurement meaning “just now’’. But this is far too simple. 
The problems really are to determine how ancient modern may 
be; and to denote the moment or period in which “just now” be- 
comes yesterday, when the present recedes into the past, or when 
the past apparently overtakes the present. The present is not 
always modern and the past may be the really new phenomenon. 

A good case in point is the century we are reviewing, from 1854 
to 1954. On all scores it is apparently the modern age. Yet within 
its period there have been outbursts of primeval savagery and 
there are in progress plans of destructiveness capable of anni- 
hilating life on this planet. In these perilous times, suspicions and 
deceptions are setting man against man, and there is a terror in 
the land equal almost to the terrifying superstitions about disease 
that began to be banished about 1854 when this institution was 
established. Customarily the year 1850 is taken as the date of the 
beginning of modern medicine. In medicine and biological science, 
as in other sciences, the modern period started when measurements, 
exact classification, and rigorous experimentation became more and 
more the order of the day. The movement started in Europe and 
also in this country. Indeed, I believe it can be shown that in the 
South before the War and during Reconstruction, and thereafter, 
men of intelligence and ability made important contributions to 
the modern period in medicine. 

Be this as it may, I want to point out that the elements regarded 
as modern as far as the consequences and philosophy of micro- 
biology were concerned were actually the revivals of -ancient atti- 
tudes and practices dating from some four centuries before Christ. 
One was the Greek medicine that grew up at Cnidus. It was almost 
entirely concerned with diagnosis and classification, with concern 
about the individual in a rather secondary position. The other was 
the Greek medicine that grew up on the island of Cos and which 
is identified with the name of Hippocrates. While it excelled in 
the description of symptoms and the delineation of disease, Hippo- 
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cratic medicine kept the total individual and his total environment 
in the foreground. This was the holistic type of medicine always 
practised by general and family physicians, and which should be 
practised also by specialists. It is becoming more and more the 
modern way. Even using a name given by Hippocrates to the 
relationship between mind and body, between the flesh and the 
emotions, this is now called psychosomatic medicine. 

It is fair to say that in this modern period one of the conse- 
quences of microbiology was to make Cnidian medicine customary, 
thereby losing sight of the individual and his environment in a 
matrix of bacterial cultures and laboratory tests, and that in this 
modern period also, the Hippocratic medicine of Cos has been 
revived, of course, with new knowledge, new understandings, and 
new methods. 


It is to be emphasized again, however, that microbiology must 
deal with ecology; hence it is also holistic. 

Where modern began is hard to say. Where this modern age, 
like all previous modern ages, will end is hard to say. Perhaps the 
age of modern medicine spanned by this Atlanta-Emory century 
has already ended and awaits baptism by some historian. It might 


well be called a medical era. 

Medicine means many things to different people. To some it 
means a drug used to treat diseases. To others it means anything 
to do with the treatment of human beings—whether to keep them 
well or to recover their health, if possible—to make healthy living 
a positive fact and to ease the pain of death. 

Large as these meanings are they seem to me to be too narrow 
as definitions of medicine. 

Medicine is a system of knowledge and actions. It is the mother 
of the sciences and itself a social science. I< is an enormous force 
for democracy and respect for the individual human being. Liberty 
is inherent in medicine and physicians. In its capacity to unite all 
the different interests of people of the world in the common 
cause of the promotion of health it seems to be a manifestation 
of something spiritual. If this century just ending becomes known 
as an age of medicine the era will be proudly named. 
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If I have spoken fairly you may think that I have now set the 
table for a game of truth and consequences: 


A parlor game in which a set of brief absurd stories is pro- 
duced by the players’ writing answers to a connected series 
of questions. When a player writes an answer, he conceals it 
by folding his paper, which he then passes on to his neighbor 
to write the next answer. 


This sounds facetious, but consider the beginnings and endings of 
the century spanned by the life of this institution which you are 
now reviewing! 

If in 1854 the question had been “how will the world be flash- 
lighted in 1954’"-—who would have written on his bit of paper 
the answer: “‘by fission and fusion bombs’? 

Whether or not one regards 1854 as approximately the begin- 
ning of the modern era in medicine, it was a year surcharged with 
events that established much of the ficld of force of the ensuing 
century. The mention of atomic bombs recalls the fact that in 
1854 Riemann published his new geometry of elliptic, curved space, 
which was a basis of Einstein’s theories of relativity, which in 
turn were related to the physics of nuclear fission and the utiliza- 
tion of the vast energy released by the splitting of the atom. The 
year 1854 was only six years after Karl Marx had published the 
Communist Manifesto. In the fateful play of political and eco- 
nomic truth and consequences this was ominous writing on the 
folded sheet. Emory University School of Medicine began in a 
world breeding its own explosion. 

In the history of microbiology the year 1854 was important for 
several events which bear directly upon modern medicine and pub- 
lic health. For illustrations I will mention a few that seem to me 
to be clearly related to the subject of this address. In 1854 Louis 
Daniel Beauperthuy published his paper on the transmission of 
malaria by mosquitoes and in 1854 William Crawford Gorgas was 
born, being delivered into this world by Dr. Josiah Clark Nott, 
of South Carolina, who in 1848 had published his ‘mosquito 
theory’’ of the transmission of yellow fever. The control of tropi- 
cal diseases was thus in the making in the first year of this school. 
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More fundamental to the whole development of microbiology 
and its consequences was Louis Pasteur’s observation, in 1854, that 
in a solution of paratartrates “infected” with a mold, the “right- 
handed” form of tartaric acid disappeared while the “left-handed” 
form (crystallographical terms) remained. ‘“This revealed for the 
first time the close dependence of a physiological process—in this 
case the destruction of tartaric acid by a microorganism—upon the 
asymmetry of the molecule.” It is no exaggeration to say that from 
this new knowledge of the process of fermentation the prophecy 
of Robert Boyle has been largely fulfilled with respect to the 
understanding and control of communicable diseases. The germ 
theory of disease arose from studies of fermentation and was sub- 
stantiated by the basic methods of microbiology. A disadvantage 
appeared later by the apparent proof that microdrganisms were 
quite strictly specific in their effects. This led to conceptions of 
single causes of disease. Monoetiology, of course, is too narrow 
a concept, since it omits the recognition of the multiple causes 
(biological, sociological, economic, geographical, philosophical, and 
emotional) which must be taken into consideration for the under- 
standing and management of diseases and health. On the other 
hand, the science of immunology was advanced through studies aris- 
ing from early investigations on fermentation. Protector of the 
susceptible and scientific instrumentality of great precision, im- 
munology has been essentially beneficial in spite of its role in the 
survival of the possibly unfit. Antibiotics, a most common form of 


ingestible armor against microbes, were recognized by the Pastor- 


ians. Among the innumerable consequences of these microbiological 
matters are the modern hospitai, and the extraordinary develop- 
ments of surgery which will be the subjects of centennial addresses 
today. 

Events transpiring at the origin of this school have continued 
their own influence and produced new events and conditions. Ad- 
vances and refinements of the second half of this microbiological 
century—from 1900 to the present—provide a vast material for a 
world itself in ferment. Let us examine a few of these. 

First of consequence for microbiology itself have been the enor- 
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mous advances that have been made because microérganisms have 
been studied for themselves, without regard to applications of the 
knowledge gained. The microbes at last came into focus at the 
center of the field of the science which they provoked, if not 
inspired. Possible practical applications, however, were both de- 
sired and inevitable. 

I can recall that in 1932 Dr. Waksman was interested in finding 
out something about the microbial ecology of the soil. What kept 
the streptomycetes and the acid-fast bacteria in balance? Strepto- 
mycin for the treatment of tuberculosis and other infectious diseases 
emerged from these investigations. 

More lately, there is intense interest in the genetics of micro- 
Organisms, whose billions of individuals in cultures and whose 
rapidity of multiplication make available to geneticists teeming 
populations in a test tube and generations in spans of minutes. 
From these studies has come new knowledge of transforming fac- 
tors, enzymatic adaptations, mutations, nutritional inhibition by 
anti-metabolites, and chemo-therapy. The cycles of the elements 
through the living substance of microdérganisms can be followed 
by the use of radioactive isotope tracers with a validity and sig- 
nificance similar to those of studies in animals and man. By new 
studies of the growth and “replication” of crystallizable viruses, 
microbiology is penetrating not only the cell but, indeed, into the 
inner mystery of life, or of what constitutes a living thing. 


To a considerable extent, but by no means exclusively, micro- 


biology created by man has in turn given man control over com- 
municable diseases, and mastery over a portion of his fate. This 
has been a blessing, but it is one not unmixed with problems and 
some detrimental conditions. In a sense, geriatrics has come into 
prominence as a result of microbiology. There are vastly more 
aged people in the Western world because microbiological methods 
kept them from dying of infectious diseases when they were young. 
Through microbiology, tropical diseases and tropical public health 
can be controlled. At the same time, however, there must be greater 
and greater concern “with economic and agricultural problems 
(including problems of overpopulation) raised by the very suc- 
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cess of man in controlling his decimating diseases.” Preventive 
medicine doctrine is vigorous, individualistic, and revolutionary. 
If the tropics can be made habitable for white men of temperate 
regions, why should not the inhabitants of those lands seize the 
means to bring at once these benefits to their own countries? 

Microbiology has changed the aspects of war. I do not refer to 
its possible destructive potentiality, which was noted by Pasteur 
when he provided Madame Pommery with cultures of chicken chol- 
era to kil! rabbits that invaded her champagne cellar. Dubos has 
called this the first use of “the self-reproducing weapon of future 
wars.” | refer rather to the saving of lives of sick and wounded 
in war. In Korea six died of wounds to one who died of disease. 
There was no lockjaw and relatively few infections that could not 
be prevented, ameliorated, or cured by immunization, antibiotics, 
chemo-therapy, and remarkably efficient and intelligent medical and 
surgical treatment. Microbiology reversed the earlier experience 
that disease was more deadly than bullets and the earlier knowledge 
that battles—or even campaigns—were lost because of disease. 
Microbiology is an element of victory in war as in civil life. 

At present there is a reaction against microbiological concepts 
of disease. The restrictive view of the monoetiologist has, as 
previously noted, prevented the physician from seeing the patient 
as a whole. This reaction is not to be deplored, but welcomed, 
provided it does not turn the eyes of its followers away from 
facts and lead them into mysticism. A newly published book from 
the New York Academy of Medicine, entitled Beyond the Germ 
Theory of Disease, emphasizes other factors than germs—such 
as deprivation and stress—that engender illness and poor health. 
“It illuminates the concept of the multiple causation of disease, as 
well as the many factors that influence health.” The introduction 
states that “the book does not negate or deny the germ theory 
of disease.”” This is a wise statement. Germs cannot be negated 
or annihilated by a symposium or edict. 

In conclusion, I should like to say that I trust that this occasion 
may be one for rededication to the support of microbiology and 
the wise and good use of the vast powers that it has conferred 
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upon man. In its humble way microbiology itself can help to bring 
about these good results. It is a leaven. There will be good products 
for mankind if we continue to seed the culture of the world with 
a germ of microbiology. 





I Saw Fresh Flowers 
By Ceci, Copp WESLEY 


I saw fresh flowers on an old, old grave. 
Life brings purple lilacs 

To the life that went before. 

The generations come with lilacs 

For that which did not die. 


Flowers that the long-dead planter planted 
Beside the farmhouse door 

Are blooming on his grave— 

Purple lilacs living on and on. 

And the planter’s generations, 


His hopes and fears and vague and shadowy aspirations, 
They live beside his farmhouse door 


And beside all doors. 


I saw new flowers on an old, old grave, 

New hope for ancient fulfillment, 

New fulfillment for ancient hope, 

Fresh flowers on the long-dead planter’s grave. 





Toa Lady Now Lost in Extraversion 


By ANDERSON M. ScRruGGs 


Let us renounce the little plans and schemes 
Contrived for dullards. Let us spend our years 
Pursuing the heart’s desires, the inward dreams 
Unknown to crowds. Whatever the mass endears 
Is not for the discerning who would taste 

Joy in its fullness, not for those who see 

That all external goals are stupid waste 

Of life’s small fragment of eternity. 


Oh, let us leave, therefore, to little men 

The ordered patterns they so blindly heed, 
And let us find the one, true world again: 

The world of love that lies beyond all need— 
That offers in a moment’s shared embrace 
The primal purpose of all time and space. 





News of the Crimean War 


By Joseru J. MATHEWS 


Joseph J. Mathews, Professor of History, has nearly ready for the press a 
history of modern war news, for which he has done extensive research in this 
country and abroad. The following essay is an excerpt from the manuscript. 


HE CRIMEAN WAR was the first major European conflict in 

forty years. Three of the five Great Powers in Europe were 
involved in the struggle, as were the small North Italian kingdom 
of Sardinia and the large Ottoman Empire. At its core, the con- 
flict was a part of one of the central international issues of modern 
history: rivalry for influence and control in the vital Near East. 
Yet, as modern wars go, the Crimean was in its military aspects 
more of a curiosity than an evolutionary step in the development 
of warfare, a throwback to earlier times. Activity centered in the 
more typically medieval practice of besieging a fortress, the great 
Russian fortress of Sebastopol in the Crimean Peninsula. Three 
of the most powerful and populous states of Europe, not to men- 
tion the Italian and Turkish participants, engaged in a struggle 
of deadly seriousness, more than a half-century after the levée en 
masse had supposedly revolutionized warfare, with forces which 
compared in size to the professional armies of the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

In that inexorable process of shrinkage by which common knowl- 
edge of past wars is progressively reduced in time to a few simple 
facts, it is not always the textbook’s causes, chief events, and re- 
sults that are remembered. More often it is the incidental features, 
or obliquely related developments, and in this respect the Crimean 
War is typical. The mission of Florence Nightingale and Tenny- 
son’s “Charge of the Light Brigade” are likely to be associated 
with the Crimean campaign, even in the minds of those who are 
not sure who was fighting whom and about what. There may even 
be those who know that cigarettes and beards became generally 
rather than locally popular as a result of the war. Still another 
incidental feature was the role of the newspaper correspondents, 
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more particularly the role of William Howard Russell. That, of 
course, is the more usual way of stating the relationship between 
Russell and the war, although a reversal of emphasis, making the 
war incidental and Russell’s contributions the main story, may not 


be as ludicrous as it at first appears. At least one eminent and 
entirely serious-minded observer concluded that the most important 
result of the Crimean War was “‘the creation and establishment of 
special correspondence.’ The comment is that of E. L. Godkin, 
founder and long-time editor of the Nation, as well as editor of the 
New York Evening Post, and himself one of the “specials” in the 
Crimea. In any case, it was largely Russell who introduced the issue, 
in its modern form at least, of the control of wartime information 
in a democratic society. What, one might ask, were the results of 
the Crimean War that should rightly relegate this issue to an inci- 
dental position ? 

“The excitement, the painful excitement for information, beg- 
gars description,’ commented a somewhat bewildered high official 
in the British government early in the Crimean War. The demand 
for news was undoubtedly stimulated as the war progressed by the 
information that the newspapers did contain, but the demand was 
there in the beginning, especially in England, and governmental 
authorities for their part were totally unprepared to offer any- 
thing more or better than the traditional dispatches of the com- 
manding general. Since one of the most important features of the 
subsequent history of the war news problem is that of the gradual 
awakening of the authorities, both civil and military, to the poten- 
tialities inherent in the public appetite for news in war time, it is 
not too surprising that the governments of the Crimean War era 
were oblivious of any need for gratifying it. 

But in England the combined forces of intense public interest 
and a press that had broken, or was in the process of breaking, 
its governmental shackles would not wait for the gradual educa- 
tion of reluctant officials. Already the public had come to expect 
virtually complete freedom of discussion regarding political mat- 
ters. Military affairs, however, were still viewed as a special activity, 
not open to censure or even to public scrutiny in quite the same 
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manner as other political matters. Even after the war had broken 
many of the military taboos, the editor of the Times cautioned 
Russell who was preparing for a lecture tour: “It would never do 
to create a hostile feeling in the military mind, and I would there- 
fore steer as clear as possible of censure, except upon the home 
Government; that is always fair game.” 

When the revelations, criticisms, and generally unrestrained 
writings of the British correspondents in the Crimea forced press 
activity into the area of public controversy, official dispatches 
and other official information were naturally subjected to more 
thoughtful scrutiny than they had previously been. The British 
official dispatches from the Crimea by no means deserve all of 
the condemnation that the newspapers, largely in defense of their 
own correspondence, directed toward them. One English news- 
paper characterized the official dispatches as ‘‘precious documents 
in point of information, seldom worth the paper on which they 
are written.” Yet, Lord Raglan was an able and even pleasing 
writer who could on occasions rise above the tradition of British 
dispatch writing and describe a battle action with dignity, clarity, 
and conformity to facts. Some of his more enthusiastic admirers, 
with more generosity than objectivity, compared his narratives to 
Caesar’s commentaries. Raglan’s descriptions of the battles of 
Alma and Inkermann are superior accounts, the former attracting 
warm praise even from the newspapers. The dispatches of Raglan’s 
successors, however, were undistinguished; General Simpson in 
particular evoked contemptuous comment with his brevity and poor 
writing. 


News emanating from France and Sardinia was official, or at 


least carefully controlled, although French and Italian papers 


printed war information from the journals of other countries with- 
out apparent restraint. La Mamora, Commander of the Sardinian 
forces, issued almost at the moment of landing a general order 
against correspondence for publication, either by civilians or the 
military, which was so stringent that had it been completely obeyed 
there would have been no source of Italian news other than the 
general. While the French did not officially ban correspondence, 
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nothing very disturbing ever got into print in France in the form 
of soldiers’ letters from the Crimea. French news varied from time 
to time both in quantity and in character. Now and then an official 
dispatch, probably through careless editing, was surprisingly frank 
in admissions of losses and the like. Worth mentioning, perhaps, 
is Alfred Lanouy, correspondent of the official Moniteur, first with 
the French Baltic fleet and later in the Crimea. For the most part 
he confined his efforts to geographical description and to eulogies 
of dead Krench heroes; but occasionally he gave battle descrip- 
tions, and in one respect he certainly expanded the scope of war 
news: regularly during the winter of 1855 he informed the French 
public of Crimean temperatures, with daily readings at midnight, 
4 A.M., noon, 4 P.M., and 8 P.M. 

There was usually no dearth of letters in the French press from 
participants in the campaign. Certain publications—the 4mi du 
soldat, Moniteur de l’armée, and Moniteur de la flotte—special- 
ized in collecting and publishing such letters, and the more widely 
circulated journals often copied them. General St. Armand was 
given to gasconade and Vive lEmpereur in his reports, while his 
immediate successor, Canrobert, was prosaic and statistics-minded 
enough to have been an English general. Pélissier, the last French 
commander, was the most informative of all. Aside from the 
letters of Russell, the most widely discussed comments on the war 
were evoked by a lengthy summary in the Moniteur, entitled “Ex- 
pedition D’Orient,”’ and generally attributed to the pen of the 
Emperor. 

Despite governmental control that was more rigid than in France 
or Sardinia, Russian news cannot be dismissed as valueless for the 
Crimean war. Early in the conflict the Russians had the time ad- 
vantage of everyone with telegraphic communications between St. 
Petersburg and the Southern Russian provinces. Prior to the estab- 
lishment of cable connections with the Allied forces, the earliest 
news to reach Western Europe usually came through Russia. Nor 


can it be said that the Russian dispatches suffered especially in 


comparison with those of the Allied commanders. No less critical 
an observer than Karl Marx described the official Russian reports 
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as “distinct, clear, and business-like in what they state, but they 
abound in faults of omission.” 

All in all, the official news during the Crimean War was not 
very different from what it had been in most earlier wars. Unlike 
the Mexican War, official dispatches were ordinarily received and 
published before the arrival of the letters of the newspaper cor- 
respondents. Lord Raglan had served under Wellington in the 
Peninsula Campaign. Not only that but he had served as the Iron 
Duke’s military secretary from early 1811 until the end of the 
Napoleonic Wars, an assignment that gave him the responsibility 
for the correct form, proper transmission, efc., of the Duke’s 
oficial correspondence. Like his great master, Raglan filled his 
dispatches with stereotyped praise for each member of his staff, 
a practice that provoked scathing comment from the newspaper 
correspondents. It was even rumored that Raglan sent some of 
his dispatches home by the longest possible route in order to pre- 
vent strategic secrets from being discussed too soon by unguarded 
cabinet tongues. 

Perhaps the most telling comment on the character of the British 
official dispatch was the failure of the Paris press to see the hoax 
when the London Standard printed a caricature of an official report, 
explaining only that it would not be found in the London Gazette. 
The bogus dispatch related the progress of a “temporarily balked” 
expedition to Kertch. The commander of the expedition reported 
to Lord Raglan that despite his lack of progress he was “highly 
pleased with the attitude of the troops.”’ Lord Raglan added the 
explanation that he had chosen Scottish highlanders for the expedi- 
tion “partly to fill the Russians with new and indescribable emotions, 
and partly to attract and win over the Circassians by their mountain 
attire.’ Later Lord Raglan commented, “It is warm this after- 
noon: I should not be surprised if it rained.” A number of Paris 
papers are said to have reproduced the dispatch as genuine. 

More serious by far than questions of style, adherence to out- 
moded custom, or even inanity of content in the official reports is 
the incontestable fact that the information from Allied Head- 
quarters gave no inkling of the true state of affairs when inade- 
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quate supplies, disease, inertia, and blundering all but wrecked any 
hope for the expedition. These were the things that were left for 
the newspaper correspondents to make public, and their disclosures 
make the Crimean rather than the Mexican War the first critical 
step in a new development. Whether rightly or wrongly, the British 
public consensus came to be that the war would have been lost but 
for the revelations of the press. The result was that the first round 
of a battle which is commonly but too simply pictured as a contest 
between the newspapers, representing the people, and the military, 
representing the military, went to the press by a wide margin. Had 
the press lost the round, the future of the problem could have 
been quite different. 

At the outbreak of the Crimean War the state of affairs in the 
British press was unique. The scene was dominated by a single 
newspaper to a degree that has never been equalled in any large 
society in which the strength of the press was built upon free enter- 
prise. The London Times in the early eighteen-fifties enjoyed a 
circulation of around 40,000, which was greater than the combined 
circulation of all of its rivals. In a country still largely governed 
by an aristocratic ruling class, the Times presumed to speak not 
only for that class but also to represent the rising and as yet less 
influential bourgeoisie. By essaying both to lead and to follow public 
opinion, and by posing as its spokesman, the Times was able to 
exercise a remarkable influence during the war. Whether the paper 
always voiced the prevailing current of opinion is, of course, ques- 
tionable, but the fact remains that it successfully assumed the role 
of spokesman and exercised unusual authority in the name of public 
opinion: it forced military reforms and decisions upon the gov- 
ernment and was instrumental in ousting one government from 
power and supplanting it with another. The dangers of such power 
in the hands of a single institution became a matter of deep con- 
cern to many British leaders, ultimately even to the Queen. But at 
the time the journal was able to demand and receive special and 
exclusive favors from the very government it was subjecting to 
devastating criticism. 


British newspapers drifted into their arrangements for report- 
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ing the war much as the British government drifted into the war 
itself. During the months of crisis that preceded the European 
phase of the war, the newspapers obtained their information on 
the preliminary hostilities as best they could without undue effort. 
Even the Times was at first concerned chiefly in trying to locate 
a staff oficer with the Turkish Army who would send occasional 
letters in the time-honored manner of covering foreign engage- 
ments. Prior to the British entry into the conflict, Russell was dis- 
patched with a detachment of British guards to Malta with the 
expectation of all concerned that he would be home in a matter 
of weeks. But when the affair developed into a general war, and 
Allied expeditionary forces were sent first to Gallopoli and then 
to the Crimean Peninsula, virtually all London journals of any 
consequence sent reporters to the actual theaters of conflict. 

As to be expected, the Times organized the most extensive bat- 
tery of correspondents of any paper, ultimately systemizing its 
war coverage by dividing responsibility and geographical areas be- 
tween the various reporters. In Constantinople, the regular Times 
correspondent, Thomas Cheney (later relieved by Frederic Hard- 
man) reported from the Turkish capital. Lieutenant Charles Na- 


smyth, a young officer of the East India Company, served both the 
Times and the Turkish army in Silistria until he was killed in action. 
Lawrence Oliphant reported Omar Pasha’s Trans-Caucasian cam- 
paign, W. H. Stowe aided Russell in the Crimea, and Ferdinand 
Eber, a Hungarian soldier who was to report numerous future wars 


for the Times, held a roving commission. 

Other London papers were represented as a rule by a single 
special, some of whom were to achieve later fame. Nicholas Woods, 
subsequently well-known as a travelling correspondent for the Pall 
Mall Gazette, represented the Morning Herald. E. L. Godkin, 
only twenty-two years old at the beginning of the war, was the 
Daily News reporter, first on the Danube and later in the Crimea. 
As its reporter the Morning Post had G. A. Henty, long an able 
war reporter as well as an indefatigable producer of historical 
novels for boys. The Standard and Morning Advertiser were also 
represented, and all journals did what they could to strengthen 
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their ties with the Eastern and Southeastern European news cen- 
ters. Like their Continental contemporaries, the English journals 
printed numerous letters from active participants. In addition to 
the coverage of the newspapers, there was that of the illustrated 
journals. Aside from a few maps, the dailies of the period made no 
attempt to present illustrations. The war artist, William “Crimean” 
Simpson acquired a personal reputation in the war second only to 
that of Russell, and the J/lustrated London News, leading English 
journal of its type, appears to have had no less than five artists 
who visited one theater of the war or another. French illustra- 
tions seem to have been as numerous as English; and in Turin, 
the illustrated tri-weekly, L’Eco del Cannone, was established for 
the exclusive purpose of presenting war news and pictures. Although 
Matthew Brady of American Civil War fame is generally credited 
with being the first war photographer, there were camera men in 
the Crimea, and one, Roger Fenton, did outstanding work in every 
respect. 

The sum total of the efforts expended to bring to the British 
public a portrayal of the Crimean War is obviously impressive. 
Compared to previous efforts, excepting in some respects those of 
the Mexican War, the exertions were unprecedently elaborate. Yet, 
in the galaxy there appeared a single star. Quite early in the war 
public attention centered on the letters of William Howard Rus- 
sell, and the passing years have not dimmed his reputation. The 
unique position of the Times, which he represented, gave Russell 
his opportunity, and Editor Delane’s approval and encouragement 
pushed him along in his revelations and criticisms. The occasion 
was designed for Russell’s peculiar talents: these was no genuinely 
spirited competition in the transmission of the news; the static 
quality of Crimean warfare usually afforded ample time for the 
composition of lengthy dispatches; only rarely were there battles 
or events which imposed the necessity for speed; and the most 
demanding task was that of exercising creative ingenuity during 
the long hours of dullness between moments of excitement. All of 
these conditions help to explain if they do not fully account for 
Russell’s unrivalled ascendancy. 
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When Russell sailed in February 1854 with the English Guards 
for Malta, he was thirty-four years of age, a mature and experi- 
enced if as yet undistinguished journalist. For approximately a 
dozen years he had served the Times in varied reportorial capaci- 
ties. Doubtless the Editor of the Times thought well of him as a 
descriptive writer, but there appears to have been no special reason 
for his selection to represent his journal with the Malta expedition. 
Russell had no military training and no experience in war, save for 
a brief baptism of fire as special correspondent in the Danish 
War of 1850. Had war with Russia been a certainty when Russell 
received his assignment, it is not unlikely that someone with knowl- 
edge of military matters would have gone in his stead. Perhaps it 
is futile, but it is interesting to speculate as to what might have 
been the future pattern of war correspondence had, say, a retired 
army officer represented the Times in the Crimea during the crucial 
early days of the war. As it was—and the experience was to be 
repeated many times by correspondents in later wars—Russell em- 
barked with no precise ideas of what war reporting might include 
or what should be excluded. 

What should the reporter of the world’s leading newspaper say 
when his country’s troops fumbled miserably instead of gloriously 
taking an objective? What should an honest man, and a patriot, 
do when utter incompetence was obvious even to the eyes of a 
novice ? How should an ignorant civilian go about describing the 
intricacies of what was presumed to be the highly technical busi- 
ness of warfare? What limits were there to divulging information 
that would not only affect the morale of the homefolk but would 
be available for the eyes of the enemy? Wiiliam Howard Russell 
was not a profound man, and in the last analysis more of these 
questions were answered by the policy-makers of the Times than 
by the correspondent in the field, but he asked the questions first 
and tried to answer them. He related what he saw and reported 
what he heard, honestly, and with a vigor and with a vividness 
that earned him unquestioned right to the reputation that he gained. 

Russell was not by nature contumacious. He had a quick temper 
that got out of hand now and then and led to difficulties. Once he 
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threatened to trounce his Daily News colleague, E. L. Godkin, 
“within an inch of his life’ for a statement that suggested that 
the Times correspondent had bolted camp to escape the cholera, 
but he was normally anxious to please everyone, to make and to 
keep many friends. The Anglo-Irishman, bon vivant and raconteur, 
possessed essential qualities for winning the confidence of inform- 
ants. Circumstances rather than personal inclination forced him 
into a controversial role that created implacable enemies as well 
as strong friends. Inevitably Russell became a center of controversy, 
a blackguard to some, a hero to others. By late 1855 when the 
exhibition of Roger Fenton’s Crimean photographs afforded Eng- 
lishmen an opportunity to see what the famous correspondent 
actually looked like, the viewers were quite unable to agree on the 
“infallible” evidence. The Spectator saw ‘‘a broad, burly face and 
figure, compounded of English and Irish, with an aspect of excel- 
lent digestive apparatus,” while the London correspondent of the 
Manchester Weekly Advertiser was impressed that Mr. Russell 
was “by no means such a rotund individual as he has been repre- 
sented, but a tall, soldierly man” who looked as though he might 
be a “major in mufti.’’ Both those who thought the correspondent 
should be knighted and those who believed that he should be 
hanged read his letters. 

As a writer, Russell’s forte lay in his powers of description. To 
be sure, he was given to verbosity and to some of the artificiality 
that characterized much of the journalistic writing of the day, 
traits that aroused sophisticated critics such as Matthew Arnold 
to satirical comment, but it was Russell’s description of the fatal 
charge of the Light Brigade that inspired Tennyson’s poem and 
his appeal for nursing aid that moved Florence Nightingale to 
go to the Crimea. Although sometimes flowery, Russell was always 
informative. War correspondence is, after all, a “literature of 
circumstance,” normally restricted by factors over which the writer 
has little control, and sometimes composed, even in pre-telegraph 
days, in haste and under trying conditions. Compared to those of 
his competitors, Russell’s Crimean letters are gems of brilliance. 
He was able to arouse in his readers some of the same strong 
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emotions that he himself felt. He always wrote best when his 
personal feelings were aroused. The father of war correspondents 
could write as “realistically” as any of his successors. Witness 


the following description of conditions in the Russian hospital at 
Sebastopol : 


Of all the pictures of the horrors of war which have ever 
been presented to the world, the hospital at Sabastopol pre- 
sents the most horrible, heart-rending, and revolting. It cannot 
be described. . .. How the poor human body can be mutilated 
and yet hold its soul within it when every limb is shattered, 
and every vein and artery is pouring out the life-stream, one 
might study here at every step, and at the same time wonder 
how little will kill! . . . I beheld such a sight as few men, 
thank God, have ever witnessed! In a long, low room, sup- 
ported by square pillars, arched at the top, and dimly lighted 
through shattered and unglazed window-frames, lay the 
wounded Russians, who had been abandoned to our mercies 
by their General. The wounded, did I say? No, but the dead 
—the rotten and festering corpses of the soldiers, who were 
left to die in their extreme agony, untended, uncared for, 
packed as close as they could be stowed, some on the floor, 
others on wretched trestles and bedsteads, or pallets of straw, 
sopped and saturated with blood, which oozed and trickled 
through upon the floor, mingling with the droppings of cor- 
ruption. ... Many lay, yet alive, with maggots crawling about 
in their wounds. Many, nearly mad by the scene around them, 
or seeking escape from it in their extremest agony, had rolled 
away under the beds, and glared out on the heart-stricken 
spectator—oh! with such looks! Many with legs and arms 
broken and twisted, the jagged splinters sticking through the 
raw flesh, implored aid, water, food, or pity, or, deprived of 
speech by the approach of death, or by dreadful injuries in 
the head or trunk, pointed to the lethal spot. Many seemed 
bent alone on making their peace with Heaven. The attitudes 
of some were so hideously fantastic as to appall and root one 
to the ground by a sort of dreadful fascination. Could that 
bloody mass of clothing and white bones ever have been a 
human being, or that burnt black mass of flesh have ever had 
a human soul? It was fearful to think what the answer must 
be. The bodies of numbers of men were swollen and bloated 
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to an incredible degree, and the features distended to a gigantic 
size, with eyes protruding from the sockets, and the blackened 
tongue lolling out of the mouth, compressed tightly by the 
teeth, which had set upon it in the death-rattle, made one shud- 
der and reel round. . . . I confess it was impossible for me to 
stand the sight, which horrified our most experienced surgeons ; 
the deadly clammy stench, the smell of gangrened wounds, of 
corrupted blood, of rotting flesh, were intolerable and odious 
beyond endurance. 


Russell's descriptions of conditions in the British expeditionary 
force during the terrible winter of 1854-55 were scarcely less 
realistic. The British army had gained its training in maneuvers 
in the barrack square. Leadership came largely from men who had 
won their spurs with Wellington in the Napoleonic Wars four 
decades earlier. There were numerous costly disagreements be- 
tween the British and their French allies over strategy. Fearful 
winter weather, a home government too indolent or too inefficient 
to supply the army properly, and a malevolent storm on the Black 
Sea that destroyed a number of ships carrying indispensable ma- 
terials, brought the expedition to the brink of disaster. The horses 


died and men turned beasts of burden. Cholera, fever, dysentery, 
and even smallpox were at large in the camp. By midwinter one- 
half of the army was unfit for any kind of duty. The servants 
deserted. ““The rats think the ship is sinking,’ Russell commented. 


From the official accounts the British public had almost no inkling 
of the true state of affairs. There is serious question whether the 
home government understood the extent of the army’s breakdown. 
But in letter after letter the Times correspondent described the 
sickness, suffering, indolence and mismanagement that he saw. In 
defense of his revelations, he simply retorted that he was telling 
the truth. 


I would, if I could, clothe skeletons with flesh, breathe life 
into the occupants of the charnelhouse, subvert the succession 
of the seasons, and restore the legions which have been lost; 
but I cannot tell lies to make things pleasant. Any statements 
I have made, I have chapter, and book, and verse, and wit- 
ness for. 
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One can, however, easily overemphasize the denunciations and 
the disquieting disclosures in Russell's letters. These were always 
more than balanced by his pride in British feats of arms, by his 
acclaim of British honor and prestige. His style of battle reporting 
can be seen in his account of the Battle of Alma: 


Sir George Brown, conspicuous on a grey horse, rode in 
front of his Light Division, urging them with voice and ges- 
ture. Gallant fellows! they were worthy of such a gallant 
chief... . Down went Sir George in a cloud of dust in front 
of the battery. He was soon up and shouted, ‘23rd, I’m all 
right. Be sure I'll remember this day,” and led them on 
again, but in the shock produced by the fall of their chief, 
the gallant regiment suffered terribly, while paralyzed for a 
moment. Meantime the Guards on the right of the Light 
Division, and the brigade of Highlanders, were storming the 
heights on the left. Their line was almost as regular as though 
they were in Hyde Park. Suddenly a tornado of round and 
grape rushed through from the terrible battery, and a roar 
of musketry from behind thinned their ranks by the dozens. 
It was evident that we were just able to contend against the 
Russians, favoured as they were by a great position. At this 
very time an immense mass of Russian infantry were seen 
moving down towards the battery. They halted. It was the 
crisis of the day. Sharp, angular, and solid, they looked as if 
they were cut out of solid rock. It was beyond all doubt that 
if our infantry, harassed and thinned as they were, got into 
the battery, they would have to encounter again a formidable 
fire, which they were but ill calculated to bear. Lord Raglan 
saw the difficulties of the situation. He asked if it would be 
possible to get a couple of guns to bear on these masses. The 
reply was “Yes,” and an artillery officer, whose name I| do 
not now know, brought up two guns to fire on the Russian 
squares. The first shot missed, but the next, and the next, and 
the next cut through the ranks so cleanly, and so keenly, that 
a clear lane could be seen for a moment through the square. 
After a few rounds the columns of the square became broken, 
wavered to and fro, broke, fled over the brow of the hill, 
leaving behind them six or seven distinct lines of dead, lying 
as close as possible to each other, marking the passage of the 
fatal messengers. This act relieved our infantry of a deadly 
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incubus, and they continued their magnificent and fearful prog- 
ress up the hill. 


It is necessary to compare no more than a few of the dispatches 
of Russell, or for that matter those of the representatives of other 
papers, with the war news of a slightly earlier era to see that 
the sending of newspaper correspondents to the fields of battle 
brought at once an organic change in the type of information im- 
mediately available to the reading public. In one sense, the inno- 
vation was a further step in the direction of total warfare in that 
it brought details of the actions graphically to the homefolk and 
permitted them, at least vicariously, to participate, to share the 
experiences of the combatants, to feel more intimately the horror 
and the “pride and splendour” of war. Field Marshal Lord Wolse- 
ley once told Russell, ‘You are the link between Literature and 
the Army.” He could have broadened the remark, for war corre- 
spondents became the links between the public and warfare, the 
mediums through which the actual concepts of military action and 
in some measure the basic concepts of war came to the generality 
of people. They were the eyes and the ears, and sometimes the 
conscience, of the public at the scene of hostilities. Who these links 
were, the controls and influences brought to bear upon them, how, 
from whom, and under what circumstances they got their ideas 
and information—these points all assume far-reaching significance 
as war correspondents take over the lion’s share of the business 
of war news. 





The Capitoline Wolf 


By JAMeEs HARVEY YOUNG 


Most Georgians will recall that in his days of power Mussolini presented a 
replica of the wolf to Rome in Georgia. Professor Young has told the story 
of this replica in a chapter which will appear in an early .:sue of The Georgia 
Review. 


MONK FROM NORTHERN Europe, Magister Gregorius, visiting 
A the city of Rome in the twelfth or early thirteenth century, 
was much impressed with the bronze statue of a she-wolf which 
he saw in the portico of the Lateran Palace. The wolf was posed 
as if stalking a bronze ram at the entrance to this ancient papal 
residence. rom the ram’s mouth poured a stream of water, used 
for hand-washing by those who entered or passed by. 

Some time earlier, the monk recorded, the wolf had stood in 
the open air beside the ram with water flowing from her teats, 
also for ablutions. For some reason the wolf had been moved 
under the portico, and Gregorius may have seen the pedestal in 
front, still retaining the feet or part of the legs from which the 
statue had been broken when the removal occurred. 

Other manuscript references take note of this Lateran she-wolf. 
She was there in the tenth century, though how she got there is 
unknown. She remained in the area until the fifteenth century, 
when she was moved to a museum on the Capitoline Hill by Pope 
Sixtus IV. 

Sixtus, a contemporary of Lorenzo de Medici, was a vigorous 
participant in the mad scramble of Jtalian power politics, a city 
planner who straightened and widened the streets of Rome, the 
builder of the famous chapel in the Vatican which bears his name. 
He was also much influenced by the heightened Renaissance inter- 
est in antiquity. In 1471 Sixtus began assembling a collection of 
classical art, particularly large sculptural pieces, and he permitted 
anyone interested to view the treasures. In this, Europe’s first public 
museum, the bronze she-wolf was a notable exhibit. 

At some time within the following four decades, a Renaissance 
sculptor provided this mother wolf with human twins. Two unclad 
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male babies, resembling the putti so popular in Renaissance art, 
were placed beneath the wolf. Both boys, one seated with head 
thrown back and open lips, the other thrusting upward from bended 
knee, are striving to reach the milk-laden teats of their foster 
mother. So keenly moulded is the musculature of the lusty, vora- 
cious youngsters, so replete with nervous tension their posture, 
that the workmanship is attributed to Antonio Pollaiuolo, perhaps 
aided by his brother Piero, artists of great stature, who were among 
the first to study human anatomy by dissection. The names of the 
twins, of course, were Romulus and Remus. 

This statuary group, now known as the Capitoline wolf, is prob- 
ably the most familiar animal statue in the Western world. Few 
of us have not seen it pictured on the pages of some grade-school 
history book or some beginning Latin text. Many have seen the 
original, now in the Palazzo dei Conservatori in Rome. 

Much scholarship and speculation have been devoted to an 
attempt to elucidate the history of the statue. The Pollaiuolo 
brothers doubtless assumed that they were restoring to the ancient 
she-wolf babies with which the original sculptor had equipped her, 
babies who had been irretrievably lost at some time during the 
long centuries since Rome had been at the apex of her antique 
grandeur. This certainly was the view of their contemporaries, 


a judgment shared by many generations to follow. Only in our 


century has it been seriously suggested that these artists gave to 
the mother wolf human babies which she never before had had. 

A brief survey of the efforts made to track this noted wolf to 
her lair may be of interest. But first some attention must be given 
to the legend which underlies the statue, at least as this work of 
sculpture was interpreted from the Renaissance through the nine- 
teenth century. 

The legend of Romulus and Remus and the wolf was extremely 
popular in Renaissance Italy, as one of many links connecting a 
new age of power and prestige with the glories of a former age 
equally resplendent. Two centuries before Sixtus IV established 
his museum, an unknown artist in Siena had designed a mosaic for 
the pavement of the cathedral, in which the wolf and twins formed 
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the emblem for that city, seeking to give visual substance to the 
story that the Sienese were descendants of Remus. This is but 
one of many artistic forms in which the legend found embodi- 
ment. Roman authors, enjoying a revival as vigorous as that of 
classical art, also reémphasized for Renaissance readers the heroic 
myth of the founding of Rome. 

This ancient legend, as it is understood today, was the product 
of a long evolution. In the fourth century before Christ, when the 
Romans were extending their control over the Italian peninsula, 
they became aware of the need both to explain the name of their 
city and to equip it with a history heroic enough to support their 
growing renown. They had forgotten that the Etruscans had pro- 
vided the name some two or three centuries earlier, while forming 
a city from a group of rural villages. Their own vague recollec- 
tions of the past seemed barren indeed when compared with the 
complex and imaginative mythology of the Greeks, whose culture 
the Romans increasingly encountered in southern Italy. 

As time went on, borrowed Greek legend intertwined with na- 
tive tradition to produce a tale of wonder and glory in which 
patriotic Romans could take great pride. 

The wolf was Roman. Primitive shepherds feared and hence 
reverenced the most dangerous foe of their flocks. The very early 
Romans believed for a time that they were in fact descended from 
a wolf, as other Italian groups sought their primal ancestor in the 
bull and the woodpecker. The mother-wolf concept is old even in 
Italian art. A fourth century B. C. stele of Etruscan workmanship, 
found near Bologna, depicts a she-wolf feeding a single babe. 

The twins were born of confusion. The Greeks ascribed the 
founding of Rome to an eponymous Rhomos, the Komans to 
Romulius or Romulus. The Romans at first gave no countenance 
to Rhomos, but the Greeks, upon learning of the Latin Romulus, 
accorded him hospitality, first as Rhomos’s grandfather, later as 
his twin. Romulus and Rhomos, now renamed Remus, reéntered 
Rome, where they became children of the sacred she-wolf, Acca 
Larentia, and were raised to maturity by the goat-god Faunus. 

Greek influence had not yet run its course. The goat-god was 
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transformed into a shepherd, Faustulus, and the she-wolf became 
his faithless wife, Lupa now only in the derivative sense of loose 
woman. She even gained the distinction of becoming the courtesan 
of Hercules, but this at the expense of her role as mother of the 
twins. That honor was bestowed upon a vestal virgin. 

The desirability of linking Troy with Italy also occurred to the 
Greeks. Aristotle cited earlier references to a Trojan origin for 
the Roman populace. Such a distinguished lineage appealed to 
Roman chroniclers, most of whom were trained in Greek tradi- 
tions. Had not the Romans been confronted with the need to 
lengthen their chronology, Romulus might have remained, as he 
appeared in some earlier versions, either the son or grandson of 
the Trojan hero Aeneas. As it was, more generations had to inter- 
vene. 


The classic formulation of the myth was fittingly a product of 


the Augustan Age. It appears in numerous versions, in the pages 
of historians like Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in the 
epic lines of Vergil. 

The Vestal Rhea Silvia was a descendant of Aeneas, who lived 
in the city of Alba Longa which had been founded by the son of 
the hero. Her father, the noble King Numitor, had been ousted 
from his rightful throne by an ambitious brother, Amulius, who 
had hoped to protect his usurped position by forcing his niece to 
assume the virgin life of religious office. Into her sanctuary came 
the war god Mars in the role of lover. 

The birth of Romulus and Remus posed a serious threat to the 
false king. He had the babies placed into an ark and set afloat 
on the flooded Tiber. 

“The ark floated for a while,” as Dionysius tells the tale, “‘and 
then, as the river gradually receded, struck against a rock and, cap- 
sizing, threw out the newborn babes. Whirmpering, they squirmed 
in the mud, until a she-wolf, who had just whelped, found them. 
From her udder distended with milk she nursed the babes, and 
with her tongue licked off the mud with which they were befouled.” 

In Vergil’s epic this same scene appears. Venus, the mother of 
Aeneas, gives him a shield to protect him in the wars around 
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Latium. Fabricated by Vulcan, the lord of fire, the shield fore- 
shadows in its decoration the triumphant future of Rome. One 
episode reveals the fearless twins nourished by the wolf who licks 
them with her tongue. 

On the Palatine Hill the twins were taken from the she-wolf 
and cared for by the shepherd Faustulus and his wife. Grown to 
young manhood, they overthrow Amulius and restore their grand- 
father to the throne of Alba Longa. Then Romulus and Remus 
set out to found a city at the site where the wolf had found and 
nurtured them. 

Long before the age of Augustus, artistic representations of the 
wolf and twins had appeared in Rome, and certainly had furnished 
models for the literary descriptions of Roman authors. Vergil was 
probably depicting a wolf-twin group that he was accustomed to 
seeing, a statue whose history is partly related by Livy. 

In 295 B.C., two brothers named Gnaeus and Quintus Ogulnius, 
Livy reports, set up, near a grotto which tradition held to be the 
wolf's lair, a statue of the infant founders of the city being suckled 
by the wolf. The Ogulnii, Roman city officials, financed this cultural 
venture with the confiscated wealth of convicted usurers. The statue 
is the oldest known artistic representation of the famous scene. 
Modern scholars are convinced it preceded by several decades, 
rather than followed as once was held, the minting of coins called 
Romano-Campanian didrachms. These coins, depicting a wolf with 
her long-muzzled head turned sharply back to lick the boys, may 
show us the pose of the Ogulnii group. Some scholars dispute such 
an identity, however, pointing out that several literary descriptions, 
including that of Vergil, which are probably based on the Ogulnii 
statue, suggest that the wolf was lying down, whereas on the coins 
she is standing. 

The Romano-Campanian didrachm was minted to bolster the 
hegemony of Rome in southern Italy by appealing to a myth already 
popularly accepted. It is the first of a long series of coins, extending 
into the late Empire, which employ the wolf and twin motif. 

The same theme was widely used in other artistic forms—as a 
sarcophagus relief, a device to adorn a breastplate, a relief on a 
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Palatine wall executed by an artist doubtless by order of Emperor 
Augustus. 

In addition to the Ogulnii group, another wolf and twin statue 
is firmly fixed in the literary record. Cicero attests in De Divinatione 
that in 65 B.C. Jupiter hurled a bolt of lightning that struck down 
on the Capitol a statue of ‘the wild Martian beast, nurse of the 
Roman people, who from her heavy udders suckled with life-giving 
fluid the little sons of Mars.” 

He who seeks to build a conceptual structure of the wolf and 
twin theme in art is confronted with a confusing assortment of 
bricks. ‘Iwo statue groups, the one erected by the Ogulnii, the other 
cast down by lightning, are definitely known to have existed. There 
are the literary references, some admittedly describing artistic 
works, others possibly doing so. There are also the coins and repre- 
sentations of the theme in other artistic media. Many energetic 
efforts to establish links of influence—as between the Ogulnii statue 
and the Romano-Campanian didrachm—have been denied with 
equal vigor. 

A major problem is to fix within a classical frame of reference 
the distinguished bronze wolf which Sixtus IV placed in his museum. 
It is not surprising that fifteenth-century artists should associate 
the statue with the ancient legend then enjoying a revival, nor even 
that they should identify it with one or the other of the wolf and 
twin statues mentioned by Cicero and Livy. On this assumption, 
Romulus and Remus had been lost and must be restored. 

Modern scholars are equipped with more abundant archeological 
evidence and a more critical frame of mind in scrutinizing classical 
texts. The gaps in material remain so great, however, and the role 
of conjecture so extensive, that no definitive account of the adven- 


tures of the Capitoline wolf throughout its long history has been 


possible. About some phases there is a persuasive consensus, about 
others a distinct and often fanciful disagreement. 

When and where did the Capitoline wolf originate? What is its 
association, if any, with Romulus and Remus? Can it be identified 
with the statue erected by the Ogulnii in 295 B.C. or with the one 
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toppled by lightning two centuries later? These are the principal 
questions, and they are interlocked. 

One theory has held that the wolf observed by Gregorius and 
placed by Pope Sixtus IV in his museum was not classical at all, but 
of medieval workmanship. To those of this persuasion, it has not 
seemed credible that such a distinguished piece of sculpture could 
have been displayed before the public of ancient Rome without 
leaving some indisputable mark upon the literary or artistic record. 
No coin, no painting, no statue, either surviving or alluded to in the 
literature of classical Rome, depicts a she-wolf in the posture of the 
Capitoline beast. To be sure, a number of literary references are 
vague as to the wolf's pose and might be the same, but no positive 
identification exists. Thus the wolf of the Capitol is not classical 
but medieval. 

This argument from silence is not convincing to those who assign 
sculptural origins by means of the stylistic features of the workman- 
ship. To such scholars a medieval source for the Capitoline wolf 
is unthinkable. Instead it must be dated very far back into the 
Italian past, to the fifth or sixth century before the Christian era, 
when the Etruscans were dominating artistic endeavor in central 
Italy. Whether the she-wolf was cast in Rome or in some other 
Etruscan center, is a point disputed but unresolvable. Some scholars 
are tempted to attribute the work to an Etruscan sculptor Volca 
who lived at Veii, a town some dozen miles north of Rome. Another 
unsettled matter is the degree of Greek influence to ascribe to the 
artistic style of the wolf's modeling. Some art historians stress 
Ionic Greek dominance over the whole of Etruscan art, and think 
the she-wolf is a decided case in point. Others prefer to cite the 
statue as proof of native Etruscan originality in artistic conception. 

On one point there is no dissent, that the sculptor who conceived 
the she-wolf was a master. The case is well-put by a historian of 
ancient Roman sculpture: “The vigorous vitality of the silhouette, 
the manner in which the smooth dark bronze is made to convey the 
play of muscles under the taut skin, the fierce strength of the pose, 
the sinewy limbs, the grim and powerful head are hard to match in 
ancient art.” 
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The assignment of so early an origin to the wolf of the Capitol 
poses two crucial questions. Where had it been from the fifth or 
sixth century before Christ until its reappearance in the tenth cen- 
tury A. D.? And what was its relationship to the twins? 

To the first question four answers have been suggested. One view 
is that the statue disappeared into some rubble heap very early, 
before the day of the copyists who made imitations of already exist- 
ing statues, before the literary record was very full. This would 
explain the classical silence, in art and word, regarding a wolf with 
such a posture. 

A second position continues to identify the Capitoline wolf with 
the Ogulnii statue. This requires the denial of a widely-held convic- 
tion that Vergil and other classical authors, in their vivid descrip- 
tions of the wolf and twin scene, had formed their impressions from 
seeing the Ogulnii group. It also eliminates the Ogulnii statue as an 
artistic model for the Romano-Campanian didrachm. Neither coin 
nor literature, be it repeated, reveals a wolf posed like that in the 
museum of Sixtus. 

A third and more extensive group of scholars are persuaded that 
the remarkable wolf from the hand of the Etruscan sculptor was 
the statue displayed in Rome until the fateful day in 65 B.C. when 
lightning struck it down. For centuries the statue lay buried and 
forgotten in an underground reservoir near a temple customarily 
used for the storage of sacred utensils, to be rediscovered in 
medieval times and set up in front of the Lateran Palace. Cicero’s 
reference to the posture of the wolf cast down by Jupiter’s thunder- 
bolt is so vague that such an identification cannot be disproved. A 
more positive argument stems from the Roman author’s indication 
that the wolf's hind legs were damaged by the lightning. Observers 
who detect fractures in the legs of the Capitoline wolf are thus 
tempted to attribute the damage to the ancient thunderbolt. 

Among those ascribing an Etruscan origin to the she-wolf of the 
Capitol, a fourth group seeks to explain its uncertain history pre- 
ceding the tenth century by means of a more careful scrutiny of 
classical literature and a modified interpretation of the relation 
between classical mythology and classical art. This version faces up 
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to the serious chronological problem posed by assigning a date for 
the origin of the she-wolf statue more ancient than that which must 
be accepted for the appearance of Romulus and Remus in Roman 
legend. 

Here it is the wolf alone that receives major emphasis. This wild 
and fearsome creature, reverenced in an unsophisticated way by a 
pastoral people, developed not only into a foster-mother for the 
twins, but also was elaborated in a separate mythological tradition 
into a symbol for the nourishing and vigilant potency of a great 
nation. The ideal wolf was not merely the source of milk for the 
babies who were to found the city, but was the prolific fountain of 
life from whom milk could flow to sustain all the Roman people. 
In this sense the poet Propertius could apostrophise : 


Oh, she-wolf of Mars, thou best of nurses, 
What a city grew from thee! 


Greek fable was rich in such animal-mother traditions, and cer- 
tainly strengthened the growing Roman tendency so to venerate the 
wolf. But the origin was native to Rome and early reflected in 
literature and art. Scholars less preoccupied with the relevance to 
the problem of only the two major Roman wolf statues which have 


tended to dominate earlier discussions—the sculptures mentioned by 


Cicero and Livy—have found other references to wolf statues in 
Roman literature, references making no mention at all that the 
wolves were provided with twins. A less familiar comment of Livy 
is so interpreted: in writing of various evil omens which frightened 
Romans while locked in combat with Carthage, he reports that 
“the images of the wolves had sweated.” Even Livy’s better-known 
reference is reinterpreted. The service performed by the Ogulnus 
brothers in 295 B.C., according to a careful rendering of the 
author’s ambiguous lines, may not have been the erection of a statue 
of a wolf with twins but the adding of babies to a wolf statue already 
long on display. Moreover, there is at least one Roman coin design 
revealing a she-wolf without Romulus and Remus, and recent 
archeological research has uncovered other wolves devoid of twins. 
More might have survived but for the destructiveness of the 
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Christians, assiduous in rooting out tangible tokens of pagan beliefs. 
Indeed, veneration of the wolf was so powerful in Rome that it 
penetrated Christian symbolism. Against this trend the late fifth- 
century Pope Gelasius I declared an all-out but unsuccessful war. In 
this assault, perhaps, the Ogulnii statue was destroyed. 

Thus in Roman tradition the wolf served two réles and in Roman 
art both functions were depicted, doubtless in many forms, for the 
theme was very popular. Whatever the allusive intent of the artist 
who cast it in bronze, the Etruscan wolf may have had a long 
history of public display in Rome, venerated by the citizens as a 
symbol of protection and fertility. Never specifically described in 
literature nor serving as a model for other art, the statue was lost 
at an unknown date and rediscovered in medieval times. The fif- 
teenth-century artists who designed the suckling babes were not 
restoring lost children but were providing the proud wolf with the 
first infants she had known in the two millennia of her existence. 
The wolf's posture, moreover, is certainly not that most natural for 
a mother-wolf in the act of suckling the young. 

Indeed, one scholar is of the opinion that even the wolf's sex is 
not now that bestowed by the Etruscan sculptor. A “learned” 
restoration, he holds, at some point in the wolf's long history, added 
the teats. 

One further ingenious interpretation must be noted. An Italian 
scholar, who identifies the Capitoline wolf with the wolf the light- 
ning struck, argues that the original sculptor placed two small 
figures under the she-wolf. They were not meant to be babies, but 
small men, one representing the Romans, the other the Sabine 
people, whose tutelary totem was the she-wolf. The statue was 
thus an artistic version of a political fact, the end of enmity and 
the beginning of peace between the two tribes. Later generations, 
forgetting the original connotations and viewing the small figures 
as babies, developed the Romulus and Remus legend to explain the 
statue with which they were familiar. 


This explanation, novel as it is, is not generally accepted. It is 
one of several proposed by Italian scholars during Mussolini’s 
control of the destinies of Italy, when once again, as in the Renais- 
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sance, national hope centered on reasserting the power and prestige 
enjoyed by the peninsula in ancient days. In the atmosphere of such 
an aspiration it was inevitable that interest be revived in the sym- 
bolism of antiquity. With pride the Italian people spoke of them- 
selves as ‘sons of the wolf.” 

The Capitoline wolf has interest because it focuses attention on 
currents in mythology which, with their revivals, span some twenty- 
five centuries of time. Also as a work of art the statue is significant. 
Perhaps the earliest piece of Roman sculpture to come down to us, 
the wolf is of distinguished craftsmanship. All the mysteries in its 
long history may never be completely solved, especially its relation 
to wolf statues of the Roman Republic and Empire and its asso- 
ciation with Romulus and Remus. The mystery, however, should 
lend added piquancy for those who visit the Palazzo dei Conserva- 
tori to see this austere Etruscan she-wolf and her Renaissance twins. 





A Note on the Frontispiece 


The portrait of Joel Chandler Harris (December 9, 1848—July 3, 
1908) in bronze low relief was designed for the grave marker, 
a large Stone Mountain granite boulder, of the author in West- 
view Cemetery. The artist was Allen George Newman, A.N.A. 
(1875-1940), of New York, sculptor of the Peace Monument at 
the Fourteenth Street entrance of Piedmont Park in Atlanta. The 
medallion is dated 1911, the year of the dedication of the Peace 
Monument. The sculptor presented a replica to Mrs. Joel Chandler 
Harris, which in turn was presented by her son Evelyn Harris to 
Emory University’s Joel Chandler Harris Memorial Collection in 
the centennial year 1948. 





Aeschylus 


By Cuar.es R. HART 


On his journey to Greece in the summer of 1950, Dr. Charles R. Hart, Pro- 
fessor of Classics, revisited Eleusis, the birthplace of the author of the 
tragedies of the House of Atreus. 


Come with me to Eleusis, you who love 

Great deeds and those who find in them a theme 
Of drama, for the greatest of the three 

(How great, to be the greatest of the three!) 
Who ruled the stage of Athens, here was born. 


See yonder where a low acropolis 

Looks out across a plain upon three sides 
To the surrounding mountains, on the fourth 
Across an arm of the sea to Salamis. 

This was a holy place. The mystery 

Of resurrection was foreshadowed here 

In rites that only the initiate 

Performed. A holy place of the elect! 

Delphi was holier to many more, 

As was Olympia, but not for hopes 

They roused for a new life in a new world. 
Here flowed the purest spring of Hellas’ faith, 
Mysterious then but more mysterious now. 


So in this quiet and religious town, 

Not far, none of Eleusis’ homes was far, 

Krom the sanctuary, Aeschylus first saw 

The light of day and breathed with his first breath 
Its mild and holy air. He must have watched 
With awe the votaries who gathered here, 
Taking his place, as soon as that might be, 
Among them. 


The time came when he could go 
On his first boyhood journeys, it may be 
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To nearby Megara, inland to Thebes, 

Or most of all across Aegaleus 

To Athens, governed by a tyrant still, 

A tyrant who had made the city great 

But for whose downfall many freemen prayed. 
The youthful Aeschylus desired it too. 

The piety his birthplace nursed in him 

Led him to Athens’ shrines, to those that graced 
The acropolis or clustered at its side, 

As numerous as were the city’s gods; 

And so he came where choruses were sung 

In Dionysius’ honor. He beheld 

What then was called a play, more song than drama, 
With but one actor to confront the chorus; 

And watching it our dramatist perceived 

(Dimly at first, but more with months and years) 
How in an artist’s hand it might be moulded 

To something more, a noble instrument 

Of elevated thought, interpreting 

The gods to men and reconciling men 


With gods. 


Where else henceforth could be his home 
Except in view of the Saronic gulf 
Between Hymettus and Pentelicon? 
And what could be the goal of his endeavor 
If not to give to Thespis’ new-found art 
A dignity befitting Hellas’ prime? 
But these were troubled times in which to try 
His powers. 


The city’s tyrant feil, but now 
Another threatened, more to be abhorred, 
Who drew his forces from the farthest bounds 
Of Persia with intention to subdue 
Not one, but every citadel of Hellas. 
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At Salamis no less than Marathon 
Aeschylus won acclaim for deeds of prowess, 
He who in time of peace was soon to make 
His own and Athens’ name illustrious, 

For all his labor now was how to give 

His city and the world a theatre, 

Adding a player, rounding to its fulness 

An action, though confined within the frame 
Of old tradition, honoring the gods. 


New triumphs always lay ahead of him, 

As from a legend out of ancient Thebes, 

Or from the story of Prometheus 

He made a play, or pictured the Great King 
In flight, until he found his greatest theme 
In Argos and its hapless dynasty, 

In whose dark tale of crime begetting crime 
He saw both retribution and release, 

A Zeus who punished and who pardoned too. 
This was our poet’s masterpiece, a work 

A Sophocles or a Euripides 

Might equal or surpass in artistry, 

But seldom in profundity of thought. 


There was at Athens no more honored man 

Than he who from Eleusis came one day. 

How many sought his company on days 

When he was free to think of other things 

Than what tetralogy he should present 

When spring brought back the Wine God's festival. 
Sometimes he would recross Aegaleus 

To know again the beauty and the peace 

Of his own native soil, we may believe, 

And more than once he went beyond the seas 


To win new honors where on mountain slopes 
Hellenes would gather to behold a play. 
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Now nearly threescore years and ten had passed, 
When, with his task fulfilled, Eleusis’ son 

Died on the confines of the Grecian world 

In Sicily, in thought, if not in blood, 

Akin to Hebrew prophets as he gave 

To Zeus some of Jehovah's attributes. 

Denied the vision of the single God, 

He yet glimpsed something of His majesty. 


Come with me to Eleusis, and revere 
The holiest of all its memories. 





Classical Myth in Modern Drama 


By Haro tp J. MAson 


Harold J. Mason, A.B.,’52, A.M.’54, has recently been on the staff of the 
Library of the Georgia Institute of Technology. 


The recent announcement of the proposed production of William 
Alfred’s dgamemnon indicates that the trend among modern play- 
wrights of retelling and reworking the Greek myths has not abated. 
To explain the tendency is not easy; to say merely that it attests to the 
universality and permanence of the myths is clearly not enough. Mr. 
Gilbert Highet, in The Classical Tradition, suggests three possible 
reasons why playwrights today turn to Greek mythology for their 
plots: 1) they are in search of themes which are simple but yet of a 
source authoritative enough to be convincing without recourse to 
realistic or impressionistic detail; 2) they realize that these simple 
plots are tremendously suggestive in content (thus allowing the 
French, for example—Jean Anouilh in Antigone and Jean-Paul 
Sartre in The Flies—to discuss the question of resistance to unjust 
authority under the noses of their Nazi rulers) ; 3) they find in the 
legends an unlimited source of poetry. Of this last Mr. Highet says: 


‘Because of the modern world’s emphasis on material power and 


posséssions it is extremely difficult to write a contemporary play 
which will rise, at its noblest moments, into poetry; but contemporary 
problems, treated as versions of Greek myths, can be worked out to 
solutions which are poetic, whether the poetry is that of fantasy or 
that of tragic heroism.”’ 

Granting Mr. Highet his reasons, it must be evident that these 
same factors were applicable and pertinent to other writers in other 
days. But why in the twenty-five centuries since they were written— 
excepting sporadic efforts by Corneille, Racine, Moliere, and Goethe 
—has the greatest activity in the use of classical themes been concen- 
trated so decisively in the past half-century ? One could go romantic 
at this point and theorize that the reason lies in the close proximity 
of the ages; antiquity and the nineteen-hundreds are both times of 
war and revolution, of large invading armies, of political upheaval 
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and experiment, of the individual’s search for a place in the sun, etc., 
etc. The true reason, however, is far from romantic; it probably lies 
in the renewed interest of our century in the classical period, an 
interest aroused by recent discoveries in archaeology and scholar- 
ship. Thus aroused, the interest filtered out through the ranks of 
society, and in the classical myths playwrights discovered a vehicle 
in which to discuss the shortcomings of their own society in terms of 
a former one. In short, they found a way to be didactic without being 
obvious. 

In the theater this interest became visible in the years preceding 
the First World War. Although the French are popularly credited 
with being the modern innovators in adapting Greek myths (they 
have been, of course, the most prolific adaptors) they must share 
credit for this with other Continental playwrights. 

It is true that André Gide published King Candaules—a play deal- 
ing with the violent perversion of sexual passion—in 1901, but this 
was a year after the Spanish playwright Benito Pérez Galdos pro- 
duced Electra and only eight years before the Italian Gabriele D’An- 
nunzio wrote his Fedra. The Electra is an anti-clerical play portray- 
ing the problem of a young girl being driven by her parents to a 
convent life, for which she is entirely unsuited, rather than being 
allowed to marry the man to whom these parents object. Pérez 
Galdos again employed Greek themes to discuss the decadence of 
the Spanish aristocracy in Cassandra (1910) and Alcestis (1910). 
Some years later another Spanish playwright, Miguel de Unamuno, 
made two contributions to this group with his Fedra (1917) and 
Medea (1933) ; the Italians being represented last by Raffaele Cal- 
zini’s Penelope’s Weaving (1923), an ingenious questioning of the 
purported patience and faithfulness of Penelope while waiting for 
her wandering husband, and the poetic drama /carus (1927), a trib- 
ute to the creative mind of man, by the young Lauro de Bosis. 

Some of the early activities of the French in this classical tra- 
dition were, besides the aforementioned King Candaules by Gide: 
Prometheus (1900) by Ferdinand Herold and Jean Lorrain, Jean 
Moréas’ [phigenia (1903), Albert Samain’s love story of Polyphe- 
mus and Galatea entitled Polyphemus (1905), Alfred Poizat’s 
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Electra (1907) and Antigone (1911), Maurice Donnay’s Lysis- 
trata (1909) and The Marriage of Telemachus (1910), Pierre 
Fronfaie’s Aphrodite (1914), Guillaume Apollinaire’s surrealist 
drama The Breasts of Tiresias (1917), and Alfred Mortier’s Pen- 
thesilea (1922). However, it was not until recent years that the 
French distortions of Greek myths were effected to any great extent; 
but once begun, they seemed inclined towards no other method. 

The reason is obvious. Attempting to expound new philosophies 
(such as existentialism and Anouilh’s cult of death) and employ new 
dramatic forms (impressionism, surrealism, expressionism), they 
sought themes which were at least traditional. Thus, hiding behind 
the facade of the classics, they were able to sermonize and experi- 
ment without shocking—or, at any rate, were able to minimize the 
shock. 

The earliest playwright of this new French school is Jean Coc- 
teau, who in Antigone (1922), Orpheus (1926), The Infernal 
Machine (1934), and Oedipus (1948), employs the Greek theme 
merely as a cage to contain his wild surrealist antics. He not only 
violates every law of dramaturgy (his chorus tells the entire story 
beforehand in The Infernal Machine, then proceeds to inform of 
the spiritual movement of the play) but also every law of reason 
and nature. Like his expressionist brethren, he appears to be more 
interested in theatrical novelty and technical dexterity than in weld- 
ing technique and intellect into a gratifying whole, which led Eric 
Bently to remark: “If [the expressionist Georg] Kaiser tried to 
seize the essence of life without its content, Cocteau has tried to 


seize its content without its essence; and the result is equally unsatis- 
fying.” Thus, his Antigone is played in masks (white for the women, 
red for the men), E:urydice is jealous of a horse in his Orpheus, and 
generally, phonographs comment upon the action, flowers speak, 
chairs move, men remain suspended in mid-air. But for all the im- 
agery and all the antics, one is never certain of Cocteau’s intention; 
it all seems like so much wasted effort. 


Far different from Cocteau, and eminently more successful, stands 
Jean Giraudoux; different and successful because he is at once calm, 
subtle, rational, witty, stimulating. His Amphitryon 38 (1929), 
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which he believes must be at least the thirty-eighth treatment of 
this theme (thus the title), displays a piercing wit that might too 
easily be dismissed upon a casual reading. The Trojan War Will 
Not Take Place (1935), showing a remarkably perceptive insight 
into the then impending Second World War (it too was not to take 
place), also may appear unprofound; but how absurd “the war to 
end all wars” appears in the light of it. Wars will continue, says 
Giraudoux, while man’s passion, rather than reason, rules. And then, 
as if to prove that he has given us more than mere comedy, he pro- 
duces the moving and excitingly tragic Electra (1937), showing 
the folly of Electra’s uncompromising father-worship in her insist- 
ence on avenging his death. Reason is again subservient to passion, 
for revenge can bring only another war and death to innocent 
numbers. 


In moving from Giraudoux to Jean Anouilh one moves from a 
great dramatic writer to a great tragic writer, for Anouilh, as one 
critic has recently noted, “thas a truer sense than any other play- 
wright belonging to the latest generation of what tragedy means, 
and to its noble confines he approaches nearer than any.” It is in 


his distinction of the ordinary drama and “the tragic realm’ that 
one perceives his philosophy of resignation. In the ordinary drama 
there are “glimmers of hope,” and “men are afraid of death as they 
are afraid of accidents.”” But tragedy “‘above all, is reposeful, be- 
cause we know that there is no more hope.” Death is imminent, 
but death is to be eagerly anticipated. 

His reworkings of the Greek myths display Anouilh’s theory in 
action. His Eurydice (1941) retells in modern dress the familiar 
legend of Orpheus and Eurydice. Here Orpheus is a café violinist, 
rather than the charming lyre player of the legend; Eurydice is a 
somewhat inept actress, ratner than a Thracian rymph. But the 
story follows the classic line: when Orpheus loses her to death 
(here a Monsieur Henri, rather than the gods of the underworld) 
and then loses the opportunity of bringing her back to life, he joins 
her in death, never to lose her again. In Antigone (1942), Anouilh 
repeats the idea: his heroine refuses the mercy which Creon offers, 
preferring death, the one way she can escape an offending and vexa- 
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tious society. It is only in his Medea (1946) that this resignation to 
death is reversed: here Jason seeks the gentle and quite conven- 
tional love of Creusa after escaping the mad Medea. Anouilh’s 
philosophy leaves much to be desired, but his adaptations are inter- 
esting sources for comparison of what is being done with Greek leg- 
ends in modern-day France. 

No less interesting is the work of Jean-Paul Sartre as exemplified 
in The Flies (1943), the already much-discussed existentialist fable 
based upon the Oresteian trilogy of Aeschylus; nor Joséphin Péla- 
dan’s Prometheus (1925), in which Zeus is turned into a god of 
goodness; nor the short and shocking Oedipus (1931) of Gide; nor 
Maurice Druon’s Megarée (1946), with its disillusioning portrait 
of the prophet Tiresias; nor Thierry Maulmier’s The Sport of 
Kings (1947), a new psychologized version of the myth of Hippo- 
damia; nor André Obey’s modern Oedipus (1948). Much is being 
done with classical material in France today, as it has for the past 
half-century ; and if the dominant note in the retelling of the stories 
is a foreboding pessimism, one need only look at France today to 
determine the reason why. 

Next to the French, the Germans have been the most active 
adaptors of Greek mythical themes, commencing at about the same 
time as their neighbors across the Rhine. The early works include 
Herbert Eulenberg’s symbolist styled Cassandra (1903) ; a portrait 
of a repenting Achilles in Wilhelm Schmidtbonn’s The Thorn of 
Achilles (1909); Robert Faesi’s Odysseus and Nausicaa (1911) ; 
Paul Ernst’s Ariadne (1912) ; and Gerhart Hauptmann’s Ulysses’ 
Bow (1914), in which the hero assumes the despair of a King Lear 
and the doubts of a Hamlet. Covering approximately these same 
years is the work done by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the Austrian 
poet-playwright, who in Electra (1903), Oedipus and the Sphinx 
(1905), Oedipus Rex (1910), and Ariadne at Naxos (1912), 
gives a modern psychological treatment to the legends and trans- 
forms the classical figures into hysterical neurotics. 

However, the finest play of the early period along this classical 
line is The Trojan Women (1913) by another Austrian, Franz 
Werfel. This is a free adaptation of Euripides’ Troades, and is an 
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impassioned outcry against the futility and waste of war and the 
suffering of man, which Werfel claims is “‘the maddest madness of 
the mad world.” In a preface to the play (published in 1915) the 
playwright explains that he chose Euripides’ tragedy because it 
depicts a crisis so similar to that of twentieth-century Europe, and 
because of his (and Euripides’) belief that despite the madness, 
goodness and justice would survive. 

During and immediately after the war the Germans began a 
wholesale reworking of the myths. Walter Hasenclever adapted 
Sophocles’ Antigone (1917) towards the same end that Werfel had 
attempted : the play is essentially a denunciation of war and destruc- 
tion. The expressionist movement, just taking hold at this time, 
apparently found the legends to be excellent vehicles for its hys- 
teria: Oskar Kokoschka produced a nightmarish Orpheus and Eu- 
rydice (1918), Hans Henny Jahn wrote a gory Medea (1920), 
and Arnold Bronnen reworked the Oedipus complex theme into a 
violent Parricide (1920). 

Activity in Germany declined after this flurry of the war years 
and was distinguished only by Max Mell’s The Seven Against 
Thebes (1931), Hermann Burte’s Prometheus (1932), and Ger- 
hart Hauptmann’s Atrides tetralogy—Iphigenia in Delphi, Aga- 
memnon’s Death, Electra, and Iphigenia In Aulis—written between 
1941 and the author’s death in 1946. Mell’s Thebes is interesting 
because it shows the German’s growing psychological preparedness 
for the Hitler regime; the play says, in effect, that rebellion against 
the existing power and order of things can bring only defeat—a far 
cry from the hopeful rebelliousness of Hasenclever and Werfel. 
Hermann Burte offers the same interpretation of the Prometheus 
legend which was accepted during the Middle Ages: that Prome- 
theus was the forerunner of Christ’s message of salvation. And the 
Hauptmann tetralogy is surprising because it displays none of the 
fiery exhortations in favor of the Nazi ideology which one would 
expect of the Hauptmann of those years; rather, the plays are 
concerned with spiritual conflicts between his characters—between 
the saintly Iphigenia and the passionate Electra, for example, in the 
first, [phigenia in Delphi. 
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The sudden, seemingly spontaneous use of classical themes has 
not been restricted on the Continent to the four above-mentioned 
countries: France, Germany, Italy, and Spain. Rather, the adapta- 
bility of the myths has become available to all, spreading through- 
out Europe and eventually beyond it. Thus we find the Belgian 
Emile Verhaeren composing a tragic Helen of Sparta (1912) ; the 
Russian Lesia Ukrainka’s poetic Cassandra (1908), which offers 
the Greek mythological characters as products of modern political 
and social aspirations; the Albanian Etehem Haxhiademi’s Ulysses 
(1924), Achilles (1926), Pyrrhus (1931), and Diomedes (1931) ; 
the Rumanian Victor Eftimiu’s Prometheus (1919) ; the Irish Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats’ weird Oedipus Rex (1933); and the Polish 
Stanislaw Wyspianski using classical characters or backgrounds in 
such plays as Meleager, Ulysses’ Return, Achilles, Anathema, The 
Judges, Acropolis, and November Night, written between 1900 and 
his death in 1907. 

When spreading beyond the Continent—specifically, to England 
and the United States—comparatively little was done with the leg- 
ends. What was done was, for the most part, quite different from 
what had been attempted in the non-English languages. One can 
make some fairly safe generalizations on what has been accom- 
plished in the plays on the Continent: usually they follow a classical 
form, observing the unities of time, place, and action; they are writ- 
ten in modern, frequently vulgar, prose; and although the chorus of 
classical drama does not appear often, it is obvious that the play- 
wrights are very consciously aware of it—note the small chorus of 
women in Gide’s Oedipus, the commentator in Anouilh’s Antigone, 
the mixed chorus in Cocteau’s The Infernal Machine. And one 
thing, finally, can be said of them: they are almost always played 
against a classical setting and in classical dress (the notable excep- 
tion, previously mentioned, is Anouilh’s Eurydice), and follow quite 
closely the plots of the myths upon which they are based. 

Upon crossing the Channel and proceeding thereafter across the 
Atlantic, these generalizations lose all applicability. Indeed, one 
must establish a new, entirely contrary, set of generalizations: the 
umities are not observed, the plays are in verse, there are no hints 
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of a chorus (except for the plays of Robinson Jeffers, whose choral 
effects are anything but indispensable), the settings and the dress 
are for the most part modern, and the myths are so overlaid with 
recent psychological theories or limited by regional backgrounds 
that they become almost unrecognizable. 

This, of course, was not true in the early part of the century, 
when the English stage was filled with the remains of the conven- 
tional and pompous forms of the Victorians. It is evidenced by the 
Ulysses (1902) of Stephen Phillips, and the Paris and Oenone 
(1906) and Attila (1907) of Phillips’ cousin, Laurence Binyon. 
But when one comes to The Family Reunion (1939) of T. S. Eliot, 
these factors become quite evident. The play is in verse; the charac- 
ters are a contemporary family of the English peerage—the dowa- 
ger mother, her sisters and brothers, her sons, and a cousin; the 
setting is the ancestral house; the occasion is a family reunion. The 
characters are drawn as being unaware of anything beyond their 
immediate concerns; all except the son Harry, who is disturbed by 
‘the unredeemable degradation,” the corruption of life. He learns 
from his Aunt Agatha that the Eumenides which pursue him have 
a basis in the sins of his family, and thus informed he leaves to work 
out the curse. A comparison with the Orestes myth is inevitable, but 
the characters of Aeschylus and Eliot are operating on two entirely 
different planes. The play is an attempt, but not a slavish effort, to 
pour a domestic tragedy into a Greek mold. 

The only other important English use of classical myth, during 
this delineated half-century, is John Drinkwater’s X =O: A Night 
of the Trojan War (1917). In this the author borrows from Eu- 
ripides, but again he does not pay close attention to the plot of the 
original, which is the obvious desire of the Continental playwrights. 
However, it reminds one of Werfel and Hasenclever in that it 
preaches pacifism during those years of the First World War. 

Although the American playwrights have been more active in 
reworking the classics than have the English, they have not been 
much more distinguished. The fare runs from bawdy farce comedy 
to bawdy musical comedy: from Gilbert Seldes’ Lysistrata (1930) 
to Rodgers and Hart’s By Jupiter! (1942). The former is, as 
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Aristophanes wrote it, still essentially a play about war and sex, 
but here it is cheapened by its complete modernism; the latter con- 
cerns the conflict between the Queen of the Amazons and her war- 
rior maids and the wily Greeks, and has as much to do with Greek 
legend as this year’s The World of Sholom Aleichem. Robert Tur- 
ney’s The Daughters of Atreus (1936) retells the story of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia and the murders of Clytemnestra and Aga- 
memnon, and is notable for some fine poetic passages. 

But it remains for three playwrights, with four plays, to carry 
the shaky standard for the United States during these fifty years. 
Eugene O'Neill, chronologically the first with his Mourning Be- 
comes Electra (1931), and with an admitted debt to the Greek 
tragedians, complements Eliot by reversing almost every practice 
of the Continental playwrights. The play encompasses a period of 
almost two years, moves from the interior of the Mannon house, to 
the exterior, to Boston; the setting is modern, being nineteenth- 
century New England; and only vaguely are the moral issues of the 
Oresteian trilogy of Aeschylus hinted at. Rather, the play is con- 
cerned with the relationships and characters of the Mannon family, 
explained for the most part in psychoanalytical fashion by means of 
repressions, fixations, and complexes. The incidents of the Greek 
tragedy, to be sure, are there: Ezra Mannon, just returned from the 
wars, is murdered by his adulterous wife Christine, the lover Adam 
Brent is in turn destroyed by the incestuous son Orin and the neu- 
rotic daughter Lavinia, and Orin repentantly commits suicide after 
confessing a love for his sister. But, once again like Eliot, O’ Neill 
has omitted the greater religious and moral problems undertaken 
by Aeschylus. 

In a sense, the same may be said of Maxwell Anderson, who in 
The Wingless Victory (1936) evolves a situation reminiscent of the 
Medea of Euripides: the inevitable failure of a marriage between 
two people of different races. For Anderson, the tale involves the 
marriage of a Malay princess and a sea captain in New England of 
the early 1800's; for Euripides, it is the terrible and gripping affair 
of Jason and Medea. But Euripides is honest enough to present his 
Jason and Medea with all their imperfections and thus suggest that 
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the protagonists are as much at fault as society, which rejects and 
torments a person of other color and customs. Anderson is not 
nearly so honest, blaming the severity and self-righteousness of New 
England for the death of the princess. 

For Robinson Jeffers in his Medea (1946), the failure between 
Jason and Medea may be explained in terms of sexual repression, 
the result of Jason's rejection of her love and the prospect of inter- 
minable sexual starvation. Jeffers, the remarkably gifted poet, ac- 
complishes a tense and moving adaptation. Less tense and less mov- 
ing, however, is The Tower Beyond Tragedy (1950), which is 
essentially an intellectual argument and which contains a seemingly 
unnecessary series of tedious incantations. The theme of the play is 
based on the tragedy of Agamemnon, with Orestes discovering that 
the only retreat from a life of incestuous obsessions is a complete 
retreat from the living—to a tower beyond such tragedies. 

And now we have Mr. Alfred’s 4gamemnon, and one may rightly 
wonder how long this can go on? Yet we must realize that the myths 
have been actively with us for almost 2500 years, and considering 
that they are one of the most potent forces in our theater today, we 
can look for them to remain quite a while longer. 





An Uncollected Uncle Remus Sketch 


In the great days of proprietary remedies—so-called “patent medicines’”—a 
chief advertising medium was the annual almanac, whose distribution and 
whose popularity were enormous. Probably no type of almanac enjoyed 
greater popularity than the comic almanac, although its term was compara- 
tively brief. Surviving specimens are rather rare. Among them those pub- 
lished by the Charles A. Vogeler Co. of Baltimore, proprietors of St. Jacobs 
Oil, “the great German remedy,” when they can be found well repay 
examination. St. Jacobs Oil, ‘a pain-banisher and cure of Strains, Swellings, 
Bruises, Cuts, and all bodily ailments of man and beast,” found it profitable 
to engage the talents of the best humorous writers and artists of the last 
quarter of the last century. The St. Jacobs Oil Family Calendar for 1883-4 
and Book of Health and Humor for the Million numbered among contribu- 
tors of sketches, ““M. Quad”, Charles H. Hoyt (author of A Texas Steer), 
George W. Peck (Peck’s Bad Boy), “Bill Nye,’ Joel Chandler Harris, 
and a dozen others then well-known but now scarcely remembered. Illustra- 
tions were furnished by artists of the comic journals, including F. Opper of 
Puck, with reproductions from Scribner’s Magazine and St. Nicholas. 

In searching for source materials for a history of “patent medicines” in 
America, Professor J. Harvey Young, on leave for the current academic 
year from the Department of History, found this comic almanac in the col- 
lections of the New York Public Library. Having a strong suspicion that 
the Uncle Remus sketch therein had never been reprinted, he reported his 
find to the curator of the Joel Chandler Harris Memorial Collection, who 
confirmed his suspicion. As Professor Young wrote, “It’s high-calibre Har- 
ris,” fully deserving to be drawn out of its long obscurity. 

Some readers may have overlooked the fact that Uncle Remus is a dual 
personality. His greater role is that of teller of Negro folk tales to the 
little boy on the old plantation. But from the beginning the old man was 
translated to Atlanta, where he reported his opinions and doings and those 
of the Negro community to the editorial staff of The Constitution. Twenty- 
one of these sketches appeared in Uncle Remus, His Songs and His Sayings 
(1881), alike number in Uncle Remus and His Friends (1892), and a final 
group of five in Uncle Remus Returns (1918). It is interesting to note 
that the first Uncle Remus sketch to be printed in a book was “‘Uncle 
Remus’ and the Phonograph,” to be found in the undistinguished mis- 
cellany, Edison and His Inventions (Chicago, Rhodes & McClure, 1879), 
pp. 89-90. “Uncle Remus’ ‘Little Red Speckle Steer’”’ is a favorable exam- 
ple of the author's work in this mode, and it may be that it was not collected 
because ten years lcter Mr. Harris simply forgot that he had written it. Uncle 
Remus’s remarks on Putnam County (THE EMory’UNIvERSITY QuAR- 
TERLY, December 1948) is another such fugitive, and it is not impossible 
that other pieces of the sort may be recovered in out-of-the-way places. 

Joel Chandler Harris's contribution to the St. Jacobs Oil Family Cal- 
endar for 1883-4 fills nearly three columns on pp. 29-30, and is headed by 
a lively drawing signed by Thos. Worth, special artist of The Judge. 
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UNCLE REMUS’ “LITTLE RED SPECKLE STEER.”* 


(Written for the St. Jacobs Oil Family Calendar, by Joel Chandler Harris, 
of the Atlanta, Georgia, “Constitution.” ) 


Uncle Remus stuck his head in the office-door the other day, and 
made his presence known by a peculiar snort—the “phew!” of the 
white man magnified a thousand diameters. 

“You ain’t got no comp’ny ’roun’, is you, boss?” he inquired. 

“No; are you getting bashful?” 

“Law, honey! don’t ax me is I shame; des look at me. Des 
tu’n roun’ yer en ketch me in yo’ eye. Who does I faver, I lak 
mighty well ter know?” 

And indeed Uncle Remus did present rather an astonishing 
appearance. His coat was torn in the back, one of his sleeves was 
slit to the shoulder, a part of his hat-brim was gone, and his panta- 
loons were full of dirt and mud. 

‘Well, in the name of common-sense, where have you been?” 
asked one of the young men. Uncle Remus leaned against the wall 
and drew a long breath. 

“Dey ain’t no politics in dis,” he said, after awhile, examining 
himself with an air of interest, “‘en dey ain’t no chu’ch doin’s 
needer. Bless yo’ soul, hit’s pyo’ bizness right fresh en hot. En 
now I gwine ’roun’ fer ter take up conterbutions, kaze hit’s a heap 
wuss’n scan’lous fer old nigger like me fer ter be a whoopin’ en a 
whicker’n’ ’roun’ town in dese yer kinder duds.” 

“Well,” said some one ironically, “before you pass around the 
hat perhaps you had better tell us all what part of the railroad you 
tried to cross and the name of the engine that ran over you.” 

Uncle Remus dropped his hat on the floor, and scratched his 
head thoughtfully. Then he said: 


“T tell you w’at de nat’al trufe, ef dish yer rew-fangle stock-law 
gwineter use up de ballance er de country like it done use me up, 
den youk’n des put it down dat ruination done come. Now, den, 
w'en de wuss come ter de wuss, you all young mens kin des lean 
over en tell yo’ nex’-do’ neighbor dat er old nigger name Remus 
tuck’n up en tole you bout it long time befo’.” 
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“How is that ?” 

“Well, hit’s des dis away. I got a little turnup patch out yer in 
de furder een’ er town, en I low ter myse’f dat ef I kin git me a 
steer fer ter he’p do de plowin’ en de haulin’ en a right smart er 
de yuther wuk, dat maybe I kin git ‘long mo’ substanshul like. I 
bin runnin’ dis ’roun’ in my min’ all endurin’ er de hot wedder, 
en lo en beholes, who should come ’long day ’fo’ yistiddy but ole 
man Jason Jewberry fum Coweta, en w’at should he have ‘long 
wid ’im but a little red speckle steer. He wa’nt none er dese yer 
great big slab-sided steers w’at dey wuk twenty-seven year en den 
sells fer beef—he wa’nt one er dem kin’. He ’us des one er dese 
yer gimlet-hammed creeturs w’at ain’t bin useter no mo’ juicy truck 
dan a bagfull er pine-straw. Dat steer kotch my eye, kaze he look 
lak he des ’bout fit my turnup patch. I hail ole man Jason, I did, 
en I ax ‘im w’at he gwine do wid dat steer, en he low he gwineter 
sell ’im, kaze dish yer new-fangle stock-law done bin put ter wuk 
in his settlement en all de folks bleedzd ter sell all der bes’ cattle. 
I ax ole man Jason would he wuk, en he say he wuk whar I put 
‘im. I ax ’im would he plow, en he make answer dat he plow mo’ 
samer dan a bay mule wid er black stripe down ’er back. I ax ’im 


de price he hilt ’im at, en we jawed en jowered, twel bimeby we 
split de diffunce, en des fer spite, I tuck’n make ole man Jason 
drive ’im in my gate. 


“Well, den,” continued Uncle Remus, after an eloquent pause, 
“atter ole man Jason wuz done good en gone, de old ’oman, she 
tuck’n lean back agin de chimbly-jam, she did, en low dat she notice 
dey ain’t no yoke mark on de steer neck, en sho nuff dey wa’nt, 
but I low ter myse’f, I did, dat maybe de ole man ain't bin wukin’ 
un ’im endurin’ er de summer; wich ole man Jason tuck’n tell me 
hisse’f dat de creetur mighty gaily, en he speck I ull hatter whirl 
in en break ’im ’g’in.” 

“Well, did you break him?” was asked. 

“T put dat off twel nex’ mornin’, en I sot dar by de ole ’oman 
en map out a big day’s wuk. I lay out, I did, fer ter hitch up de 
steer en haul up some bresh fer ter kiver my colluds, en den atter 
dat I low I ’ud take’n run a water furrer in my turnup patch, des 
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fer ter see w’at de creetur gwine do wid de plow. De old 'oman, 
she lent ’er head back, she did, en pat ’er foot; she ain’t sayin’ 
nuthin’. Yit dar I sot en map out my progrance, en atter I went ter 
bed I dream ’bout dat steer, en in my dreams hit seem lak he des 
ez nice ez a yaller kitten in a basket er cotton. 

‘Nex’ mornin’ I ‘uz up by de peep er day. I gun dat steer a 
basket er shucks, en he wipe um up so quick dat I gun ’im a n’er 
basket un um, en he wipe dem up. Atter he do dat, I low, | did, dat 
‘twuz ‘bout time he ’uz ‘arnin’ his vittles, en I got me a plow line, en 
flung it on his ho’ns. Den I start ter lead ’im out dar whar my 
little kyart is, but I notice he don’t lead free, en den I gits behime 
‘im fer ter drive ’im ‘long. 

“Niggers is mighty big fools,” continued Uncle Remus, after 
pausing to wipe the top of his head; ‘‘mo’ speshually ole niggers 
w’at call deyse’f ole man Know-All. I ain’t no sooner git behime 
dat steer en slap ‘im wid de rope, twel he stick he nose close ter 
de groun’, en bo’ up he back, en ben’ he tail right spang in de 
middle. I wuz feelin’ kinder fresh myse’f, en soon ez I see dat, I 
know de creetur wuz in fer er frolic, en I gun ’im n’er slap wid 
de rope en holler out ‘Cut yo’ caper, Brer Kyarter!’ Wid dat, he 
make a splunge forrer’d en I lent back, en hilt im down. Den he 
make n’er splunge, en | hilt ’im down. He splunge, en I hol’, he 
splunge en I hol’, twel bimeby he sorter git de purchis on me en 
den we start. I hol’, en he splunge, en eve’y splunge he make de 
quicker he’d splunge ag’in. Thoo de yard en roun’ de house, en 
cross de turnup patch—up en down, ‘roun’ en er ‘roun’. Genter- 
mens! don’t you say a word! De las’ roun’ we make, I feel myself 
risin’ in de elements, en w’en my foots lef’ de groun’ I des shot 
my eyes en made peace wid de wor!’. De steer, he went thoo de 
fence en I went thoo de shuck-pen. 


‘De ole ‘oman, she year de racket w’en I make my diserpear- 
unce, en she tuck’n come out fer ter see w’at kinder doin’s we’er 
havin’. Goodness knows how long I lay dar! but bimeby I year de 
ole ’oman holler en ax is I mos’ done playin’ wid dat steer, en 
dis sorter git my Affkin up. Wid dat, I des tuck’n crawl out fum 
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un’ de rails en shucks, en I up en ax ’er does I look lak a nigger 
w’at’s bin playin’ wid any steer. 

“I be bless ef de whole place wa’nt er teetotal rack. Two panels 
er fence wuz gone, de shuck-pen ’uz to’ down, en de groun’ look 
lak hit done bin plowed up. I wouldn’t er bin no wuss ef dat ole 
Bollivus el’phent w’at dey had in de circus had er got in dar en 
bin tuck wid er ager. 


“Atter I sorter got rested, 1 tuck down my ole muskit, en I 
limp out, I did, fer ter see ef I kin run up wid dat steer, but I 
ain’t see ha’r ner hide un ’im. His tracks lay lak he ’uz makin’ fer 
Coweta county, en dar I hope he ull stay—dat I does. En mo’n 
dat, you all kin des put it down dat dish yer new-fangle stock-law 
is gwineter be de ruination er de country.” 

Whereupon the old man took up his “‘conterbution,’ 
out. 


’ 


and limped 


*[Copyright 1882. The Charles A. Vogeler Co.] 





EDITORIAL 


By JouN OLIN Erpson 


This anniversary issue of THE Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY owes its 
editorial to the kindness of the Editor of The Georgia Review, the highly 
regarded quarterly magazine published since 1947 at the University of 
Georgia. John Olin Eidson, A.B. (Wofford) ’29, A.M. (Vanderbilt) ’30, 
Ph.D. (Duke) ’41, Professor of English at the University of Georgia, is 
also Director of the University Center in Georgia. 


Writing in the Saturday Review a few months ago, John T. Win- 
terich said, ““The more mediums of Communication we develope the 
less we seem to have to communicate.”’ When we perfect numerous 
eficient ways of doing something, is it inevitable that we begin 
focusing our attention on the ways and their ramifications instead 
of on the thing itself? The New Yorker recently ran as an amusing 
item a series of cartoons: a large forest, truck-loads of paper, a 
tremendous printing press, a newspaper staff working frantically, 
hundreds of scurrying delivery boys, and finally a reader avidly 
reading the headlines “Boy, 3, Axes Parents. .. . Mate 2-Timed 
Slays Wife.”’ Mr. Winterich raises an interesting question. 


Television, radio, the tabloid newspaper, and the digest maga- 
zine cannot be blamed for all the emphasis on lightness and the 
horror of heaviness in contemporary reading taste. They do, how- 
ever, fit in with the tempo of the time, with its demand for speed 


and punch, its impatience with ideas, and its general avoidance 
of “egg-head”’ literature. The many media contribute to the grow- 
ing situation which Matthew Arnold viewed with alarm: one in 
which nearly everybody could read the newspaper and nobody at 
all could read Homer. 

In the field of the magazine, the financial and circulation laurels 
go to those that are least demanding and therefore most comfort- 
ing, those never admittedly intellectual, those happily ‘tone of the 
boys.” When the Literary Digest expired in 1938, its owner felt 
that its chief handicap was the term /Jiterary in its title. It was 
never really literary, but the title was nevertheless frightening. A 
few years ago the Saturday Review of Literature, which was and 
is literary, also dropped the offending term and became the Satur- 
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day Review—shedding the heavy baggage for a fast trip. Stripped 
for the fray, Time announced in its prospectus in 1923 that it would 
adapt itself to the time that busy men were able to spend in read- 
ing and would attempt to “bridge the gap between the scattergun 
technique of the newspaper and the slow fire-at-will of the maga- 
zine.’’ As a kind of model for these times, Bennett Cerf has pro- 
posed a magazine entitled—not Life, Look, Quick, or Pic—but 
Pfft! If it lives up to its title, it should fare well. 

Amidst this trend, the literary quarterlies are least trimmed for 
the voyage. They do not want to be trimmed: if they were, they 
would not be literary quarterlies. Openly and admittedly of the 
fire-at-will and the stop-to-think variety, they do not deal in ready- 
made opinions, and they do require active and intelligent partici- 
pation on the part of the reader. Books, literature, ideas, culture— 
this is their stock in trade—and it cannot be given the look of a 
bargain counter. As Leo Gurko says in his Heroes, Highbrows, 
and the Popular Mind, ‘There is little to choose between an out- 
right antagonism to culture and the process by which it is watered 
down.”’ 

A few months ago a well-known author had one of his best 
articles returned by a leading monthly with the comment, “this 
might go well in one of the ‘less popular’ magazines.” The literary 
or “less popular” magazines are today serving a worthy purpose— 
one which would not be served without them. And they are serving 
that purpose against heavy odds. 

THe Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY is to be heartily congratu- 
lated as with this issue it rounds out its tenth year. May there be 
many other successful decades ahead. In its consistent publication 
of distinguished material for appreciative readers, it is rendering 
valuable service where there is a serious need—all too rarely a 
felt one, but one which is none the less real. 





Stonewall Jackson 
and the Old Stonewall Brigade 


A Review by Ropert H. Woopy 


Robert H. Woody is Professor of History at Duke University. Richard B. 
Harwell, on leave of absence from Emory University for 1954-55, is serving 
as Executive Secretary to the Georgia-Florida Committee for Planning 
Research Library Codperation. 


This informative and attractive little volume contains the first reprinting of 
the “only noteworthy account” of “Stonewall” Jackson and his brigade to 
be published during the life of the General.’ The original account consisted of 
three articles written by Captain John Esten Cooke, a Virginia man of letters 
who was attached to the command of General J. E. B. Stuart and who was 
later to publish two full-length biographies of Jackson. Cooke’s narrative was 
part of a series of articles called “Outlines from the Outpost” which appeared 
in The Southern Illustrated News in 1863. The Jackson pieces appeared some 
two months before the tragedy at Chancellorsville. 

It may be true, as Douglas S. Freeman suggested, that the authorized life 
of Jackson by Robert Lewis Dabney, a distinguished Presbyterian divine and 
Jackson’s chief of staff, was the only contemporary life “of permanent his- 
torical value,” but it was not published until after Jackson’s death. Cooke’s 
relatively brief sketch is of genuine interest, however, because of its vivid 
style and especially because of the author’s acute perception of so many signifi- 
cant qualities in this strange, awkward, and eccentric general who had so 
suddenly come to fame, and who, as Cooke confidently predicted, would “live 
in song and story as the popular hero of the war.’ He noted Jackson’s undis- 
tinguished appearance and his addiction to sucking lemons, his battlefield fatal- 
ism and his trust in a higher power, his ambition and his modesty, his strange 
mixture of ruthlessness and saintly sweetness (Freeman remarks that he lived 
by the New Testament, fought by the Old), humorlessness and devotion to 
duty, his strategic skill, tenacity, and adeptness in the use of the “foot 
cavalry,” and the harmony in the working relations between Lee and Jackson. 
Under the circumstances Cooke naturally wrote of Jackson with a good deal 
of ardor, but few would now deny that he wrote with proper restraint when 
he said that the Valley campaign revealed Jackson as a “military genius of 
the first order,” and that he deserved “the title of a great General.” 

With his customary care and resourcefulness, Mr. Harwell has added help- 
ful notes to the text, a valuable comment on Cooke’s lives of Jackson, a note 
on the illustrations, and a descriptive bibliography of the chief early biogra- 
phies of Jackson. And he has given us his own summation of the account he 
has edited: “Both among the writings by Cooke and the writing about Jackson 
it stands alone as the livest and freshest of all.” 


1Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade. By John Esten Cooke. Edited by 
Richard Barksdale Harwell. Charlottesville, Virginia, University of Virginia Press for 
The Tracy W. McGregor Library, 1954. 76 pp. $3.50. 
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Confederate Letters of John W. Hagan 


A Review by RicHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


Professor Wiley was named President of the Southern Historical Association 
at its annual meeting held in Columbia, South Carolina, November 11-13. 


Bell Irvin Wiley is using the soldiers of the Confederacy in the writing of 
history as effectively as “Stonewall” Jackson and Robert E. Lee used them 
in the making of history. His Confederate Letters of John W. Hagan adds 
another volume to the lore of the common Confederate soldier.! This little book 
is a product of the same interest that has led Mr. Wiley to write The Life of 
Johnny Reb and The Life of Billy Yank and to edit the personal narratives 
of Confederate soldiers published as “Co. Aytch’”’, Fourteen Hundred and 91 
Days in the Confederate Army, and Rebel Private Front and Rear. It is not, 
however, a repetition of material already used. It is a careful rendering of the 
personal letters of a Georgia soldier who was typical of the mass of Con- 
federate volunteers. 

Mr. Wiley emphasizes in his introduction that during wars more than at 
any other time the common people become articulate. “Great numbers of the 
plain folk leave home and hence have occasion to write letters and keep diaries. 
New scenes and thrilling experiences inspire a class normally pen-shy and 
reticent to fullness of expression. Because military service is by far the most 
momentous experience of their lives and something that they will want to re- 
view in future years, soldiers and their families cherish war correspondence 
above all other types of personal papers.” 

The fact that Hagan’s letters are thoroughly typical—typical letters of a 
typical soldier—heightens the interest and value of the book. They date from 
October 1861 when Hagan had only recently entered the army until December 
25, 1864, when he was a prisoner at Camp Chase, Ohio, having been captured 
in the fighting at Atlanta. 

Most interesting of the letters are those in which he describes the activities 
in the Confederate camps in Mississippi in the summer of 1863 and those 
which tell of his participation in the fights leading up to the battle of Atlanta 
the next year. He probably deserves some sort of award as a champion at 
understatement for the postscript on his Christmas letter written from a 
Yankee military prison: “this is a dull Crismass day.” 

Mr. Wiley has considerably increased the interest of the letters by his 
meticulous job of editing. The University of Georgia Press has produced an 
attractive and appropriate format that adds eye appeal to the volume. 


'Confederate Letters of John W. Hagan. Edited by Bell Irvin Wiley. Athens, Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1954. 55 pp. $1.50. 
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Prologue 


To Shakespeare’s “The Comedy of Errors” 


On April 14, 1954, Emory University observed its first Shakespeare Day with 
a lecture by Dr. Louis B. Wright, Director of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, a recital of Elizabethan music, and a performance of The Comedy 
of Errors in the Glenn Memorial Amphitheatre. The performance by the 
Emory Players was directed by Mr. George Neely with Professor John C. 
Stephens, Jr., as Consultant, and was repeated on the following afternoon. 
The Prologue was composed and spoken by Professor English. 


In Warwickshire now April with sweet showers 

Begins to waken all the woodland flowers. 

Through the fair region where the Avon flows 

The bloom of spring in hedge and orchard rows 

Puts out anew, and perfumed zephyrs rove 

On drowsy wings o’er meadow, field, and grove. 

Here in the lands beyond the surging main 

Where England’s sea-dogs nipped the heels of Spain, 

Beyond the isles whence banished Prospero hurled 

Shipwrecking tempests, lies our brave new world, 

Where brighter skies than Shakespeare ever knew 

Bring earlier flowers of every scent and hue. 

The spring is here, and there, and we rejoice 

That in our English speech is heard a voice 

Which down old time’s precipitous descent 

Still fills our hearts with vernal merriment. 

This is the birth-month vf the Stratford lad 

Who in his youthful genius wrote the glad 

And laughing comedy we now propose 

Here to present upon a stage like those 

That graced the playhouses, Globe, Swan, and Rose. 
The comedy our players would enact 

Is with an hundred mirthful errors packed. 

But ‘tis no error that we should engage 

In homage to the bard not of an age, 

And here in what was then a wilderness 

Recall awhile the London of Queen Bess. 
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However far from Emory’s dogwood glades 
Is Gray’s Inn dreaming in its ancient shades, 
A farther journey must we make this day 
To reach the city where is set our play, 
Therefore, upon the wing of Pegasus 
We hasten straight to wealthy Ephesus. 
The tale that we shall presently unfold 
Is much like one by Roman Plautus told, 
In which twin brethren twain, masters and men, 
Parted in childhood, when they meet again 
In Ephesus cause an exceeding pother, 
Since they themselves can’t tell the one from t’other. 
From morn to eve in a long day’s mistakes 
Either Antipholus confusion makes, 
While either Dromio, taken for his double, 
Fills up to heaping measure double trouble; 
Ephesian burghers sure their wits to lose 
Who cross paths with the boys from Syracuse. 
And now enough, a jest foretold is scorned. 
Of what transpires you have been duly warned. 
Hold fast the clue, you’ll safely thread the maze, 
And your applause shall sound the maker’s praise. 














EMORY UNIVERSITY 


ATLANTA 


The Emory University Quarterly 


With this number THE Emory UNniversiry QuARTERLY completes its 
first decade of publication. The editors wish to thank the large body of 
contributors and readers who have generously and enthusiastically 
supported the venture and have brought it to this milestone. With con- 
tinued support by faculty, alumni, and friends of Emory University we 
are confident that the magazine will move prosperously into its sec- 
ond decade. 

The purpose and policy of the QUARTERLY remain unchanged. Its 
purpose is to make available to readers the best thought and the most 
significant research of the cultural community of which Emory Uni- 
versity is the center. Its basic policy is to present authoritative articles 
in a style both intelligible and attractive to non-specialist readers, with 
the addition of book reviews, poems, and editorial comment. 

The QuarterLy is published under a subsidy which makes possible 
the merely nominal subscription price. All articles printed in its pages 
are freely contributed by their authors. Contributions are solicited only 
from writers who are in some way connected with the University. 

Besides a nation-wide list of private subscribers, nearly two hun- 
dred institutional libraries in the United States and twoscore in for- 
eign countries receive the magazine. There are complete files in the 
Library of Congress, the British Museum, and the French Bibliothéque 
Nationale. Special issues, as the Phi Beta Kappa Anniversary and the 
Medical School Centennial numbers, have had wide distribution. 

The editors now turn their thoughts to Volume XI. We anticipate 
articles discussing an enlarged range of interests and of a quality 
equal to the best that we have printed. What we need most is many 
more subscribers. We shall do our utmost to deserve them. 














A statement prepared by 
the Editor of THe Emory UNIVERSITY QUARTERLY 





























